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1 . 0 Introduction 



Oh June 27, 1972 Abt Associates Inc. was awarded a 12 month contract by the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) and the National Institute of 
Education (NIE) Task Force on Dissemination to, "Assess, Document and Spread 
Exen^lary Programs for the Handicapped" . The purpose of the study was to 
gather the information and extant data needed to assess the effectiveness 
of 50 individual BEH prograiris, conduct the assessments, select approximately 
20 of the best programs among these, and prepare written descriptions of the 
20 suitable for publication and national dissemination.- -Four categories of 
educational programs for handicapped people were to be represented in the 
case descriptions — full services, career education ,'''lnanpower, and early 
childhood education. The final program descriptions, or case studies as 
Abt Associates envisioned them, were to reach the following recipient au- 
diences: 

• Agencies interested in developing projects and applying for 
grants; 

• Personnel currently operating projects who are interested in 
imprpying practices; and 

• School personnel including administrators, counselors, teachers 
and boards of education who require information concerning 
decisions to inqprove and expcind services to handicapped children 

The case studies ultimately were to provide educational decisionmakers with 
information on successful or notable features of the selected programs for 
potential replication and/or adaption. 

The study was conducted in three phases: program selection , on-site data 
collection , and case study preparation . The tasks of the program selection 
phase included: 

• assembling a panel of experts in thef ield of special education 
to represent the various "audiences" of the case studies; 

• gathering BEH file data on each of the fifty (50) programs to 
aid in selection decisions; 

• refining the NIE/BEH criteria for selection of "exemplary" 
progreims ; 

• developing and implementing a telephone survey to assess the 
fifty programs and make final selection decisions, and 



• developing the format and scope of the final case stuciias. 
During the on-site collection phase of tho study, 

• the Case Study Outline was completed; 

• the data needed from each site was compiled into a Case 
Study Guide which provided field staff with cross-site 
question areas; 

• site contact and scheduling for the field visits was 
completed; 

• a pre-test of the Case Study Guide and the overall field 
plan was effected at two sites, resulting in the preparation 
of two prototype case studies; and 

• aiTeScperienced field staff of six Abt Associates analysts 
proceeded to conduct the field effort and to write 20-30 
page case studies on eacl\ of the seventeen sites they visited. 

The tasks of the case study preparation phase included: 

• review of pre-test case studies By BEH/NIE Project Monitors 
and meirtoers of the Audience Panel 

m revisions of the Case Study Outline to yield less lengthy 
and substantive reports ? 

• writing of seventeen case studies; 

• circulation of each study through a three-stage editing and 
review process within Abt Associates; 

• review of each case study by the respective program; 

• final editing of each case study by an outside consultant to 
the project. 

This report (Volume I) documents the activities involved in the conduct of 
the study. Sections 2.0, 3.0, and 4.0 of the report detail the specific 
procedures and products of the major phases <-.s outlined above, including 
the problems encountered over the course of each phase. Section 5.0 offers 
an overview of the seventeen case studies including an abstract of each ex- 
emplary program and a comparison chart delineating major program characteris- 
tics. Section 6.0 includes Abt Associates recommendations for further study 
in areas related to education of the handicapped. 

The seventeen program descriptions, which constitute the major product of 
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this study, are presented in t5 ree separate volumes for easy reference?: 
Volume II. Career Education , Volume III- Ea rly Childhood EducaHon . 
and Volume IV- Manpower DevelofHnejst > 
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2,0 Program Select ion 

Abt Associates agreed to select approximately 20 exemplaKy programs for 
case study from an initial sample of 50 programs provided by BEH. This 
initial list was drawn fro« the various program offices represented in 
the four categories of services - manpower, early childhood, full servicr-s 
and career education. From this list, Abt Associates, in conjunction wath 
NIE and BEK, was to select projects which appeared to have interesting and 
promising features worthy of further study and description. 

2.1.1 Selection Criteria 

in order to carry out the selection process, BEH and NIE supplied the Abt 
staff with a list of general criteria and specific criteria {related to oach 
of the four categories of programs) upon which to assess programs' notable 
features. The original list of criteria (Appendix A) was revised by Abt 
staff (see underlined sections of Appendix A) in an effort to clarify and 
operationalize the concepts underlying these criteria. This revised list- 
was then submitted for review to a consultant audience ..anel assembled for 
a workshop at Abt Associates- 

composed of seven experts in the field of special education, the Panel aided 
the project staff in the development and refinement of the selection crxter.a 
and the review of the case studies in tex-ms of their usefulness to the three 
types of potential "audiences" which the panel represented. Members of the 
audience panel were 



• 



MS. Margaret Brewster, Director of the Dimock Street Pre- 
school for Handicapped Children, Roxbury, Massachusetts, 

Dr. Burton Blatt. Chairman of the Department of Special 
Education, Syracuse University; 

Mr. Michael Galazan, Director of Jewish Vocational Services 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 

Ms. Cynthia Gilles, Coordinator of the New England Instruc- 
tional Materials Center; 

Mr. Lars Guldager, Director of the Community at Marlboro 
(Comnunity Residences for the Mentally Retarded) ; 



• Dr. John Kidd, Director of the St;, Louis Special School 
District; and 

• Dr. Howard Spicker, Chairman of the Department of Special 
Education, Indiana University. 



2.1.2 Revision and Weighting of Selecting Criteria 

The Audience Panel members raised a number of important points regarding the 
whole issue of "exemplariness" in relation to this study. Concerned that 
neither Abt Associates nor the Panel had been involved in the selection of 
the initial fifty programs or the development of the initial selection 
criteria, they expressed reservation as to whether the fifty programs in fact 
represented the "best" or most "exemplary" programs funded by the Bureau. 
The Panel therefore offered the following definition of exemplariness as a 
useful framework for selecting the final programs: 

"In using the word exemplary with regard to the final 
sample of twenty programs, Abt Associates is referring 
to the interesting and promising features of programs 
which appear to be worthy of further study. We wish 
to make clear at the outset that we are not selecting 
programs on the basis of their total exemplariness but 
rather on the basis of particular elements of the program 
which appear to be notable. In short, the word exemplary 
will refer to elements in programs which serve as examples 
in the field. 

This distinction is made because we feel that it is 
next to impossible to locate programs which, across 
the board, are exemplary. It is possible, however, to 
select programs which have some elements which arc note- 
worthy and others which may not be. Therefore, given 
the sample of fifty programs selected by BEH, Abt Associates 
has selected those twenty programs which appear to have 
elements within them which are most exemplary." 

In reviewing the criteria list, the Panel felt it included a number of 
"subsistence" criteria or standards which all BEH programs had to meet for 
continued funding. These criteria were not "exemplariness" criteria and 
to that extent had to be revised to be useful for program selection. For 
example, one of the criteria to be used for selecting early childhood programs 
stated that, "Each project must serve children from birth to eight years." 
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By definition, early childhood programs servo this age group; therefore, 
the criterion was not useful in selecting "exemplary" early childhood 
programs . 

The major portion of the Audience Panel Workshop, then, was spent revising 
the selection criteria to make them more specific, to provide operational 
definitions where necessary, and to eliminate those criteria which would 
not assess "cxomplarincss. " 

The final revised list of criteria (Appendix B) contains eleven gener-L 
criteria to be applied across the four program categories of early child- 
hood education, manpower development, career education and full services. 
These general criteria assess the following program dimensions: 

• program objectives, goals, and evaluation strategies 

• replicability 

• length of operation 

• cost information 

• comprehensiveness of the program 

• relationships with outside agencies 

• staff: student ratios 

tn addition to the general criteria, the list contains criteria specific to 
each of the program categories. 

• Nine earlv childhood criteria assess: 

- replication activities 

- parent and family participation in the program 

- cooperation with local schools and other community 
agencies 

- evaluation activities 

- use of consultants 

- in-service training 

financial contributions from local sources 

^ Four manpower development criteria assess: 

- innovativeness of the program 

- evaluation design 

- experimental nature of the project 

- level of training 
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Six career education criteria assess; 

- skill level and employability of the program graduates 
job placement services 

- follow-up and re-training services 

- vocational counseling and diagnosis 

Five full services criteria assess: 

- direct instructional services to children 
scope of the program 

- coordination with other agencies 

- provision of services to children from nonrpublic 
school 



In addition to revising the criteria to make them more specific measures of 
exemplariness, each criterion was assigned a weighting score for its import- 
ance in the selection process* These weightings (see Appendix B) , reviewed 
by the Audience Panel and NIE and BEH staff, were based on the following 
scale : 

Weighting 

3 Criterion is extremely important to consider in 
the selection process 

2 Criterion is important to consider in the selection 
process 

1 Criterion is not very important to consider in the 
selection process 

0 Criterion is not relevant or useful and therefore 
should not be utilized in the selection process 

A total of 19 throe's, 11 two's, and 5 one's wore assigned to the criteria. 
In the revision process all criteria assigned a "0" were eliminated from 
the final list. 

2.1.3 D evelopment of Overall Selection Criteria 

The Audience Panel suggested that the revised criteria and their associated 
weightings should be used as minimal guidelines and that the final sample 
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of programs should be selected according to the extent to which they .et 
the following overall selection criteria: 

. Integration_Opportunities: Extent to which the P^^^ra^ 

ICC i-ding to their needs and maximum potential for inte 
c .iormto the mainstream of society (e.g., integration 
iico public school activities and classes, into social, 
Recreational, and vocational experiences in the community, 
etcl in Manpower programs, this criterion would refer 
to extent ^o which the training program prepares per- . , 
sonnel to integrate scudents into the community. 

. .v^.nd ed involvement: Extent to which the program involves 
• staff, parents, consu mers, community representatives , and 
specialists in the development of the program (e.g., xn 

^^Utipn ..rvea and n,oaifies the prcgran, on the basi. 
of this process. 

panel ^^hers felt that each of the revised criteria shculd he related tc one 
of the overall selection criteria Which represented the n»st in,po«an^ ba»es 
„,>on Which to .elect exe^lary programs with interesting and pro^i.ing tea- 
tures worthy of further, study. 

2 . 2 T he Telephone Survey ^. 

2,2.1 Survey Design 

The purpose cf the telephone .urvey was to collect sufficient information 
ahout each of the fifty (50) programs in the initial sample so that, rn 
conjunction with program materials supplied ..hrough BB„, a docisxon could ho 
made on the twenty (.0, programs to he selected for final study. The survey, 
<soe Appendi.. C) , was designed by Aht staff to elicit as much information 
about a program as possible within a reasonable bloc, of telephone trme 
.approximately 45 minutes,. Questions were included which directly assessed 
the extent to which the programs met the various selection criteria described 
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above. In addition, questions were asked about the demographic features of 
the program including number of students, range of handicaps served, number 
and positions of staff, sex and racial distributions of students and staff. 
The director of each program was also asked to comment on the aspects of 
the program which he/she felt were notable and worthy of further study and 
description. In addition, the program's willingness and availability for 
participation in the study was assessed and tentative dates for site visits 
were established. Finally, programs were requested to send us other materials 
which explained their program to further aid us in final decision-making. 
Over 75% of 50 programs in the initial sample responded to this request. 

2.2.2 Staff Training 

The Abt staff members chosen to conduct the telephone, survey were selected 
for long term participation in the study, so as to maximize their familiarity 
with and knowledge across the various programs eventually chosen for final 
study. Four staff members (including the Project Directors) conducted the 
survey, with one person responsible for the surveys in each of the program 
categories ~ Manpower, Full Services, Early Childhood and Career Education. 
The two staff who assisted the Directors of the project subsequently server! 
as field staff at sites which they had telephoned during the survey. 

All of the staff had previous experiences in conducting telephone surveys; 
however, the Project Directors discussed with the other two staff members 
the types of information to be elicited, question by question. Staff were 
given the available materials on each of the programs they were to call, 
and were instructed to read them prior to contacting the program. 



2.2.3 Conduct of the Survey 



The telephone survey was begun in mid-August, 1972, with the final calls beinq 
ccnpleted in mid-September. This was a much longer time period than was 
originally anticipated, since many of the programs were partially closed down 
for the summer months. In future studies of this type, we recommend that 
telephone surveys not be conducted during the summer. 
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The Abt callers received a very warm reception from many of the Prdgram 
Directors. This was greatly facilitated by a letter sent by the Commi.sfuoncr 
of BEH to inform them of our study and to elicit their cooperation. The 
survey proceeded very smoothly throughout, with a great deal of enthusiasm 
demonstrated by program personnel (except in a few isolated cases) about 
the possibility of their selection for further study. The only problems 
encountered were in contacting approximately six programs which had received 
their fourth and fifth year of funding in 1971-72 and were no longer in 
operation, or no longer visible as centrally located units appropriate for 
case study. In these cases, a decision was made to omit the program from 
consideration in the final sample. 

2.2.4 Program Rating Procedures 

After each telephone survey had been completed, the program was rated on 
the extent to which it met each of the Selection Criteria according to the 

following scale: 

3 = program meets criterion with a high degree of quality 
2 = program meets criterion with a moderate degree of quality 
1 = program meets criterion with a low degree of quality 
0 = program does not meet criterion at all 
In each case, two and often three of the telephone survey staff (the Project 
Directors and one of the interviewers) were involved in the rating process. 
Each program was discussed and evaluated in terms of its survey responses 
and any program materials made available to us. Staff then rated the 
extent to which the particular program met each of the selection criteria. 
Ratings on each program within a category were reviewed again upon completion 
of all ratings of programs in that category in order to ensure that programs 
were being judged relative to each other, and to adjust for programs which had 
been contacted very early in the survey, 

_ ^ 

2. 3 Program Scoring Procedures 

The final programs were selected for case study on the basis of ratings 
they received on the various selection criteria. A program's score on any 
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particular criterion was a product of that program's rating and the weight- 
ing assigned to that criterion. Each program's individual scores were aggre- 
gated into three Overall Criteria Scores, based on the criteria suggested 
by the Audience Panel: Integration, Extended Involvement and Program 
Accountability (see p. F for full definitions). 

After -each program was assigned a Sum Score (the sum of its three Overall 
Criteria Scores) , this score was then compared with the total possible score 
the program could have achieved. Tnis ratio of a program's sum score: prog- 
ram's total possible score, resulted in a final percentage score which could 
then be compared with other program's final percentage scores. Twenty-two 
programs out of the total fifty scored at or above the 75th percentage 
using this. process. (See Appendix D for listings of percentage scores 
according to program category) . 

Of the twenty-two programs which scored at or above the 75th percentage, seven 
programs were eliminated for the following reasons: 

- ^ three programs overlapped in scope and services with 

many higher scoring projects due to be case studied; 
therefore^ a decision was made to drop them from the 
sample. These included two full service programs 
and 5ne early early childhood program. 

• a manpower program served only 18 students and employed 
one staff member. Project staff felt that the program 
was too limited in size to write up as a case study. 

• an early childhood program tentatively selected on the 
basis of a telephone survey conducted in August, sub- 
sequently altered its goals and service delivery pattern 
considerably and no longer qualified under the established 
criteria. 

• a full services program which served handicapped children 
over a multi-district area was deemed too difuse to 
write up via the case study method. 

• a full services program whose sole objective was to 
disseminate media for instruction to the handicapped 
was ruled out due to the specificity of the project. 

Fifteen programs wore therefore selected for inclusion in the final sample. 
Two additional programs were added which had not been in the initial sample 
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of fifty. These two programs were siiaaot'tod by BKH aUcv ihr fin.U 
had taken place; therefore, the two prooramr. wc>iv oont. u-tc-a a\u\ i ^ w 
survey was administered. Both programs scored above the 75th porvoat.ujt 



SAMPI£ SELECTED FOR CASE STUDY 

Type of 

Program Program Name 

M Mark Twain Teacher Internship Program 

Rockville, Maryland 

M Clinical Teacher Model Project 

Tallahassee, Florida 

EC UNISTAPS Project, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

EC Rutland Center, Athens, Georgia 

EC Preschbol and Early Education Project 

StarKviTle# Mississippi 

EC Portage Project, Portage, Wisconsin 

EC ' P.E.E.C.H. Preschool Project, Champaign-^ 

Urbana, Illinois 

M Diversified Occupations Professionals 

Development Program^ Burlington, Vermont 

CE Career Development Cjenter,' Syosset, New York 

EC Magnolia Preschool Program, I'lagnolia, Arkansas 

EC Model Preschool Program, Seattle, Washington 

EC Chapel Hill Training/Outreach Program 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

CE Vocational Village, Portland, Oregon 

CE Technical Vocational Program for Deaf Students^ 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

CE Project Worker, Fullerton, California 

CE Project SERVE, St. Paul, Minnesota 

CE Mobil Unit for Vocational Evaluation, 

Towson, Maryland 
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Summary: 8 Early Childhoon (EC) 
6 Career Education (CE) 
3 M anpower (M) 

Total: 17 



2.4 Problems Encountere d^ in Program Selection 

A number of methodological problems evidenced themselves during this phase of 
the work which might prove instructive to the conduct of future research iu 
this field. The Abt staff wish to make clear that virtually none of the 
problems which arose over the course of this project were insoluable, nor 
were they ever the cause of extensive delays, poor relations with sites, 
loss of staff, etc. 

The major methodological problems encountered during the selection process 



Were: 



• Neither Abt Associates nor the Audience Panel was involved 
in the selection of the initial fifty programs or the 
development of the original selection criteria. 

• The initial sample of fifty programs was considered too 
small and therefore limiting in the selection of twenty 
exemplary programs. 

• Abt staff experienced difficulty in selecting twenty ex- 
emplary programs with a broad distribution among the 
four progrcim categories. 

• Methodologically, the telephone survey may not have been 
the best mechanism for making program selections. 

2.4.1 A..oc:iates nor the '^■^^^q^^^^ P^nel Was Involved in the 

siL^^a^^T^the Initial Fifty Programs or the D evelopmentof 
the Original Selection Criteria . 

AS discussed above, this was felt to constrain the final selection process, 
m future studies of this type we strongly suggest that the contractor asBUi«o 
responsibility or at least be involved in the initial design and selection' 
process . 
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2 4 2 The Tn^fi;,! Sam ple of Fifty Pr ograms Was Considered Too Small and 
* * Therefore Limi tin g in the Selection of Twen ty Exemplary Prgsrams. 

Abt staff felt that it was difficult to select twenty exemplary programs 
from a universe as small as fifty. In future studies it might be useful 
to begin with a larger sample - perhaps 100 programs - and not to require 
that the contractor select a fixed number of exemplary programs. Hypothe- 
ticaliy, if only two programs from the sample of 100 appear to be exemplary, 
then those should be the only programs to be written up as exemplary. 

2 4 3 Abt ---^^ Pvn»rinnnPd Some Difficulty in, Select ing Twenty Exemplary 
- programs With a n T^^iS^Ii^Tbutio n An^no the Four Program Categgr xo.. 

Requiring such a distribution was felt to add a constraint to the selection 
of ex^plary programs. We were faced with the problem: what if the twenty 
exemplary programs are all manpower ox all early childhood? Although we were 
informed that an equal distribution among the programs selected was not 
necessary, we did feel some obligation to select some programs from each 
category. This was problematic when no full services programs were included 
in the final sample. The Abt staff felt that possibly the criteria did not 
sensitively assess full services programs which were characteristically diff- 
erent (in terms of size, focus, and operations) from the ocher programs 
included in the initial sample or that the full service programs wore simply 
not "exemplary" compared to other programs surveyed. 

2.4.4 Methodologically- the Telephon e Survey May Not Have Been the Best 
Mechanism for Making Program Sel ections 

It is extremely difficult to obtain a true picture of a program from a 
45 minute telephone conversation with a project director. At best, a 
sunr^ary of the program's operations was obtained. At worst, dis- 
crepancies evidenced themselves between the information obtained over the 
telephone and what was observed by the field Learns during site visits. The 
most serious distortion in data collected over the telephone lies in the 
director's facility with language (or lack thereof) and his/her overall sales- 
manship, enthusiasm about the project, and ability to "gloss over" many of 
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the less complimentary aspects of the program. Regardless of how experienced, 
sophisticated or inherently cynical the interviewer was, there were undoubtedly 
personality variables between directors and interviewers which interacted 
either for or against the selection of the programs. 

If the financial resources were available, the Abt staff would have felt 
more confident of the "exemplariness" of the programs in the final sample, 
had we been able to briefly visit the fifty programs to administer the 
instrument used in the telephone survey on site, as well as to make prelim- 
inary observations of the program. 
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3.0 On-site Data Collection 



Six field staff in addition to the Pioject Directors conducted visits to 
the seventeen programs selected for in- depth case study. Each staff 
member visited a minimum of three and a maximum of six sites. The number 
of staff engaged in the field effort was purposely limited to increase 
cross-site reliability and to ensure greater consistency in the data 
collected and in case study preparation. Experience and insight gained 
during early site visits could also be applied during the later field 
efforts. Where possible, staff were also assigned to visit similar kinds 
of programs — all career education or early childhood education programs, 
for example. However, due to cost considerations, first priority in assign- 
ment of field staff to sites was geographic location; if two programs were 
located within the same region, the site t^am was assigned to visit both 7 
regardless of their type. Each prograr:. was visited by a two-person field 

team for 2h days, a total of 4-5 person days per site. The decision was 

made to send two staff members to each sit-? in order to gather an extensive 
amount of information within a limited time period and also to ensure a 
degree of objectivity and reliability across programs. 

During the field visits, interviews were heldwTth the ^roje^ 
other key administrative staff; key program staff (head teachers, counsel- 
ors, psychologists, parent coordinators); consumers of the services 
(parents, and students when appropriate); as well as community agency 
personnel, and local and state agency personnel who were directly linked 
to the program's operations. Because the visits were of such short dura- 
tion, field team members tried to concentrate their interviews on key 
program staff and to avoid, where possible, interviews with persons whose 
information did not coincide with the topics listed in the Case Study Guide 
(see Section 3.1) • 

Generally, the field teams felt that the interviews with the director and 
other key administrative staff were most valuable in gathering the kinds 
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of information necessary for the case study. Interviews with persons only 
peripherally involved with the day-to-day operations of the program (c.y-# 
heads of funding agencies or community personnel only indirectly linked to 
the program's services) were considered least valuable. In addition to the 
interviews, field staff spent time in observing the actual operations of 
the programs including classroom activities, parent meetings, and counsel- 
ing or training sessions./ These observations proved to be extremely 

worthwhile in informally validating many of the data obtained from 
interviews. In general, a flexible field schedule was adopted including 
both pre-arranged key interviews and unbooked time for field staff to 
reschedule meetings, investigate additional data sources, and fill-in in- 
fomnatiori gaps. 

What follows is the schedule for the site visit conducted at the PEECH 
Project in Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, October 5-6, 1972. The schedule 
is included as a prototype of the length cind scope of interviews typically 
conducted over a two day period in this study. 

Thursday, October 5 



8:30 Orientation to project with key project staff 

9:15 Observation of a demonstration; project overview 

9 : 54 Classroom observation 

10:15 Director of Speech and Language 

11:00 Director of Motor Development 

11:30 Dissemination Coordinators 

12:15 Classroom staffing and lunch 

1:15 Observation of demonstration session on parent 
involvement 

2:00 Observation of demonstration session on class- 
room procedures 

3:00 Observation of demonstration session on evalua- 

^ tion procedures 
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Friday, October ,6 



8:30 Program Coordinator 

9:30 Parents 
10:00 Director of Evaluation and paraprofessional 

evaluators 
IXiOo Parent Coordinator 

11:45 LuncTi 
1-00 Observation of meeting of parent coordinator 

and staff 

3:00 Project Director 



3.1 Development of the Case Study Outline and Guide 

In order to ensure uniformity of data collection and the resulting con- 
tent of the case studies, a Case Study Outline and Guide were developed 
by Abt Associates for use during the . ield visits. The Outline, which 
is discussed f-irther in section 4.0, detailed the major topics which 
would be covered in the final case study descriptions including project 
goals; history; organization; student, staff, parent and community 
compositions; program operations and service components; evaluation 
strategies and findings; costs; notable features; and replication recom- 
mendations to other programs. 

The Case Study Guide (See Appendix E) listed pertinent questions under 
each of these topics to be covered with the program staff during each 
field visit. For example, under the section on parents, questions were 
asked regarding demographic characteristics of parents, parent involve- 
ment in the project and services offered to parents. The Guide v;as not 
intended for use as a questionnaire but rather, as a list of question 
areas to be covered with each program where appropriate. 

The Guide was mailed to each program prior to the field visit in order to 
prepare the program staff for the kinds of information the Abt field team 
would be interested in obtaining. This procedure proved to be extremely 
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useful to both the Abt staff and the programs. Through the Guide, the 
programs were informed of the purpose and scope of the field visit bcfoi' 
hand and were able to set up appointments for the field team in advance of 
their visiit. The field teams were therefore able to devote their time on- 
site to intensive information gathering with the most knowledgeable staff 
in each content area covered in the Guide. 

3.2 On-site Pre-Test 

In order to test the field procedures described above and to assess 
the usefulness of the case study guide as an in-field reference, two 
field tests were conducted in early October prior to the principal field 
effort. Two day on-site visits were conducted at the PEECH (Precise 
Early Education for Children with Handicaps) Project in Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois and the Diversified Occupations Professionals Development Pro- 
gram in Burlington, Vermont to assess the procedures and schedule and to 
gather data for case study preparation as part of the total effort. The 
pre-tests were conducted by different two-person teams, headed by the 
Project Director and Deputy Director, to provide an opportunity for 
management and field staff alike to gain early experience in the use of 
the guide and to contribute their observations to its refinement. 

Results from the field test indicated that the two-day time allowance was 
adequate to collect all required data and that the field guide proved 
useful both in structuring interviews and gathering appropriate information, 
and in providing a manageable framework for translating data gathered in 
the field into case studies addressing potential user needs. 



3.3 Fipld Training 



After the pre- test had taken place and shortly before the first wave of 
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field visits were to begin, individual and group training of the field 
teams was conducted by Abt Associates. The training devices developed 
and used by the Project Directors were: 



e a full day staff training seminar 

• a Field Manual 

• materials on each of the sites to be visited 

• field team meetings with the director and 
deputy director immediately before and after 
the field visits 

The full day ^.taff training seminar was held to orient all field staff to 
the purposes of the study and the uses of the Case Study Outline and 
Guide. During this meeting, staff reviewed the Field Manual which included 
extensive instructions for staff on all procedures to be followed before, 
during and after the field visits including communications with sites 
(by telephone and letter); site scheduling procedures; travel arrange- 
ments; uses of the Outline and Guide; format of the case study and scheduled 
meetings with the Director and Deputy Project Director. In addition, two 
films on behavior modification and therapeutic intervention strategies were 
shown during the seminar as "warm-ups" for generating discussion on pro^ 
grains for education of the handicapped. 

Each field team was given all the available information on their programs 
which existed in-house including the telephone survey and all REH file 
materials, as well as any mat-orials which might have been sent by the sites. 
After reviewing these materials each field team met with the Director and 
Deputy Project Director to discuss their programs in detail and to develop 
site-specific field strategies including interview needs, potential prob- 
lems, and identifiable notable features. After each field visit was com- 
pleted, the field teams met with the Director and Deputy Director for a 
de-briefing session to discuss the conduct of the visit, problems en- 
countered and write-up plans. 
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Many of the field staff chosen for this study wore sr'orin ! i r>t-; in onrly 
childhood education or special education^ and had conducted field work in 
a wide range of educational and human service programs. These qualifica- 
tions obviously contributed to the staff's sensitivity toward the programs 
under study. However^ it was observed over the course of the study that 
the most important staff characteristic was the ability to help project 
administrators conceptualize their program as a whole and secondly to 
identify and describe the major program features in a fashion meaningful 
to a variety of potential readers. In short, the field staff were success- 
ful because they were extremely analytic and brought to this project hot 
only substantive -skills in the areas under study> but also a journalistic 
sense which allowed them to single out and describe the most important 
aspects of each program's operations. 

3.4 Problems Encountered During the Field Effort 

Aside from minor scheduling changes necessitated by either the site or 
hbt staff, virtually no problems were encountered in dealing with sites 
before, during or after the field visits. The field teams were extreme- ly 
well received at all of the sites which was facilitated through early 
scheduling of site visits? communication about the purpose of the study; 
types of information required from the staff; use of the case studies, etc. 
as well as the assurance that once the program had been selected for case 
study that Abt's role was to describe, not evaluate the project. There- 
fore, projects welcomed the field teams without the threat of receiving 
an unfavorable report. The Abt staff made it clear to the programs that 
they were visiting for the purpose of describing the operations of an 
•^exemplary" program without making any personal evaluative judgements 
about the project's worth, success or overall effectiveness. In sum, 
the field staff were to serve as collectors of information and describers 
of program operation, not as evaluators of program effectiveness. 
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over the course of the project, some discrepancy became evident between 
NIE/BEH's and Abf Associates' views on the contractor's evaluative role. 
NIE/BEH felt that the field visits were yet another step in the selection 
of programs which might be written up and disseminated. Abt was under 
the impression that the telephone survey was the final selection mechanism, 
and that all seventeen programs case studied would be published. (A letter 
to this effect was mailed by BEH to the 50 programs at the outset of the 
study). In future studies of this type we recommend that agreement be 
reached on this issue early in the study so that both the field teams and 
local program staffs are cognizant of the possible outcomes of the study. 

A second issue which surfaced early in the study was the extensive amount 
of time that would be required to validate all the information collected 
on site. Although it was possible within a two day period for the Abt 
field teams to gather all the information needed for the development of 
case studies , it would prcjbably have taken waeks to validate all aspects 
of the programs as described to us by key administrative staff. We re- 
commend that in future studies of this type the validation issue be ad- 
dressed in initial meetings between NIE/BEH and the contractor and that 
cost-effective means of verifying information at each site be developecl 
and used. 
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4.0 Preparation of Case Studies 

4.1 Development and Revision of Case Study Outlin e 

The case study outline presented below was developed not only to guide 
fieid staff in gathering caraplete and appropriate data, but also to serve 
as a framework in writing the program descriptions. 

Part One: Overview 

Part Two: Program Description 

A. Goals 

B. History 

C. Program Orgsmization 
Part Three: People in the Program 

A. Students 
Staff 
Parents 
D* C^iprunity 
Part Four : Progfam-^per atiohs 
Part Five: Program Evaluation 

Part Six: Pro§^fam-Costs 

Part Seven: Plans for the Future 
Part Eight: Notable Features 

While the case studies were not intended as detailed "how to" guides, Abt 
Associates envisioned them as decision-oriented materials highlighting not 
only interesting and relevant program aspects, but also the inputs and 
proce?55es involved in planning, implementing, and operating those components. 
The original case- study outline, therefore, called for doctmtentation of 
both major program ccwponents and the historical and administrative context 
within which the program functioned including: start-up procedures, pro- 
blems encountered, changes over time in the program and its objectives, and 
an account of the administrative, community, and fiscal resources required 
to support continuation of the program. Budgets, staff and administrative 
organization charts, appendices of illustrative program materials and 
other support documents were considered appropriate for inclusion in the 
case studies to provide the user with sufficiently detailed information to 
decide wether or not to adapt or adopt the models described. 

4.1.1 Review of Pre-Test Case Studies 

In order to ensure the development of case studies consistent with user needs 
and overall study objectives two pre-test case studies were submitted to five 
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Audience Panel members, the I^IE Project Officer and BEH staff for their 
review and approval. The Audience Panel was specifically requested to 
assess the merits of the sample descriptions with respect to the information 
needs of the audiences to be addressed. The following comments or opinions 
were shared by ail of the consultants and resulted, where appropriate, in 
case study revisions. 

• A stcuidard Foreword should be included in each of the case 
studies describing the objectives of the dissemination; the 
criteria used in selecting programs for case study; the field 
process involved in collecting case study data. 

• Detailed progr€un budgets are not necessary nor should individ- 
ual staff salaries be includ Generally,. the_budget sec^^ 
should be condensed. 

• Oh the- whole, tiie infprmatip^^^ the appendices was 
considered very WpfthwHil^^ Several Panel cieitibers also felt 
thatt the appendices shou W include a list of all available 
program maVer^^ from whom th and their 

• The namie, address, and phone nSBber of the Project Director 
or scMtte contact person in lAe program should be included at 
the end of each ^se study. 

• All of the Pai*ei TCpers felt that the case studies ef f ec- 
tively described th^ opera the two prograSis and 
considered the reports vfell-written. 

The NIE Project Officer, however, suggested si^jstantial changes in the case 
studies including greatly reducing the overall length; substantially reducing 
or eliminating information related to program history, administrative or- 
ganization and costs; and deleting appendices. 

4*1.2 Case Study Outline Revisions 

Since the recommended changes altered the scope and purpose of the case 
studies as envisioned by Abt Associates and the Audience Panel, a meeting 
was called with NIE and BEK staff to clarify the project goals and informa- 
tion requirements of potential users-. While Abt Associates saw the case 
studies as decision-oriented in-depth documentations, NIE/BeH viewed the 
descriptions as awareness piofi^es highlighting interesting program features: 
the reader needed only sufficient information to decide vrtiether or not to 
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contact the exemplary program for further information. 

In response to NIE/BEH concerns regarding the length and substance of tlie 
case studies, Abt Associates developed a more simplified version of the 
original outline. The revised outline described below was intended as a 
flexible guide responsive to the wide variations among the programs 
described. 

The case study outline was substantially altered in order to (1) lead the 
reader ininediately into the programs operations and (2) greatly reduce 
-pro3ect^pecific-J.nf6iiitatioii.^Pari^^ 
history , program orgamiza^pn) Program Costs were deleted, 

salient information from these sections were abstracted and presented in a 
new Introduction including "Overview" and "Context of the Program" sub- 
sections. All appendices were eiiBinated or incorporated into the body 
of the text. The following sijnpUfied outline was developed and approved: 

Part One: introduction 

Paft two: Program Operations 

Part -Hiree: Notable Feattires 

Paxi. Four : People in the Program 

Part Five: Evaluation 

Part Six: ltec»«6iendations and Further Information 

Part two: Program Operations describes the major program components including 
classroom schedules, curriculum materials, teaching strategies, special ser- 
vices and so forth. Part Three highlights one or more notable features of 
each program ~ whatever they may be (parent involvement, dissemination, 
teacher training, or data recording systems, for example). Notable features 
were selected by the Abt field staff in conjunction with the local program 
staff. Part Four; People in the Program includes sections on students, 
staff, parents and commtmity involvement. The student section includes 
danographic data and information on selection and recruitment, placement, 
and follow-up services. The staff sections typically describe key staff 
positions and staff qualifications, pre- and in-service training, staff 
recriutment, and volunteer participation. The parent section offers an 
overview of various parent involvement activities, while the cootnunity 
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section describes local resources available to the program and the program Vs* 
linkages with special organizations and agencies. Part Five details the 
program's evaluation design and presents available findings for the 1971-1972 
academic year. Part Six includes the program director's recommendations re- 
garding replica cion; the name, address, and phone number of a person to contact 
for additional information; a list of materials available from the program and 
their cost. 

All program descriptions were revised according to these guidelines; that is, 
case study length was reduced, appendices were eliminated a^^ project-s^cif ic 
information greatly cpndensea. Most prganization^ were eliminated, al- 

though s<Mne graphs, cJiatts, and other s^ 

appropriate, to ehhance the prese^^ design and results, cur- 

ri<nilum materials, teaching^^ strategies i auad isb f wt^^^ A uniform: outline-was 
maintained although s_o»b variati^^ iiitrpduced to accook^ unique 

characteristics of the progran^ The flexible approach adopted in 

preparing the final drafts resulted in a nwre economical presentation of cri- 
tical program information. Specifically, interesting and unusual aspects of 
each program received the increased emphasis they deserve. 

4.2 Case Study Preparation and Review Process 

In order to ensure the preparation of accurate program descriptions com^ 
parable -stylistically and substantively, yet sensitive to the variations 
among the programs « several review processes were ifl^lemented throughout 
the production and revision period. Each stage of case study preparation 
was closexy monitored by both the Project Director and the Deputy Project 
Director, to insure uniform quality among the final studies* 

Following each site visit, field staff were thoroughly debriefed by the 
Project Directors to ascertain whether accurate and complete data had 
been collected and to establish specific procedures for %friting the 
individual studies. Selection of notable program features^, problems 
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encountered in the field, and anticipated difficulties in completing the 
report were discussed in depth. The debriefing also served to assist 
field staff in selecting appropriate material for inclusion in the pro- 
gram description* 

Each on-site field team assumed responsibility for preparing draft studios 
on their sites. In some cases writing responsibilities were shared by 
the two field staff r although it frequently proved more efficient for one 
team member to serve as the primary author for each study> The second 
tt.am member wouid then act as a resource and review person to insure 
accuracy and completeness and to control for observer/writer bias. 

Cprajpleted draft reports were then submittetd to either - the Project Director 
or the Deputy Project Dire intensive review of conciseness, 

objectivity r relevance to the outline, and technical accuracy. In depth 
^scussion of the draft were €K>ru3uc ted with the authors to pinpoint weak- 
nesses in the report £md missing or incooplete information and to make 
^Recommendations, where necessary, for reorganization or rewriting of the 
material. The editor shared responsibility with the field staff for making 
all changes. Hie revised draft was then submitted to the Project Director 
for a second internal review process resulting in further refinement of 
the study. 

Approximately one month following the on-*site field visit, the final draft 
case studies were mailed to programs for review and c<^miients. The case 
studies were accompanied by a cover letter requesting project staff to 
assess the acceptability and accuracy of the report and to make changes 
as necessary* This review process Wcis also used by Abt Associates as a 
vehicle for obtaining additional information in those instances where 
data gaps were discovered during the */irite-up process* Programs were 
asked to return the case studies with their comments and recommendations 
within a- one**month period. Without exception, the prograjt ; expressed 
great satisfaction with the case studies; only minor corre ^ns were 
required. 
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Thu fourth review and editing process was conducted by an outside editor 
with extensive prior experience in preparing similar manuscripts for 
publication — especially in the areas of child care and other social 
sein^ice programs* In addition to typical editorial responsibilities, 
the outside editor assumed the task of isubstantially revising all the 
case studies according to the guidelines presented in Section 4.1. She 
also served as an objective reader providing a- critique of each report 
and making recommendations for further improvements • 

A particularly import<mt and critical aspect of the review process was 
the continued input of the field staff %ifho authored the initial draft 
reports. They iwihtaihed on^^gpi contact with the sfites and reviewed 
all comments amd recdtten reyisibns made by the program. The 

field staff were flJ,^ re^nsible for reviewing the final version of case 
studies proNduced by^ the Since tiie final editing process 

involved extensive reyilsicnhs and^^^^ some cases the deletion of a consider- 
able bcfijy of IxtfpiTOitiph^^ the text, the 
staff were asked to carefully cdipeire the origlhal draft {suteiitted to the 
programs for review) wltii lAe final edited versions. This procedure was 
considered extreiaely liporta^t to ensi^ critical information had not 
bean deleted or «uit extensive editing did not result in a distortion or 
misrepresentation of progriwi objectives^ teaching strategies, entrance 
and screening requirements and so forth. 

4.3 Problems Encountered During Case Study Preparation 

Abt Associates developed a framework for data collection and a Case Study 
Outline t4iich was felt to address the information needs of the potential 
audiences. The Outline and sample case studies were reviewed and approved 
bv a consultant panel representing those audiences and by some BSH staff as 
well. As discussed in Section 4.1, it became evident over the course of the 
project, however, that Abt Associates and NIEy^EH held somewhat divergent 
views regarding the ^rpose of the case studies and the information needs of 
potential users. Abt Associates saw the program descriptions as in^epth 
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documentations; NIE/BEH envisioned the program descriptions as awareness 
pieces that described interesting program features. Since site visits were 
completed and most case studies were in production before substantial 
revisions were requested and finalized, extensive modification of the 
studies was required. 

Abt Associates feels that in future studies of this type, it would 
prove useful for the client and contractor to specify very clearly at 
the outset their perceptions of the project's goals and the intended 
final outputs. These clarifications should be discussed in depth at 
initial project start-up meetings. Potential problems or misunderstandings 
might also be identified earlier and avoided if test results and sample 
program descriptions are reviewed before the major field effort is 
scheduled . 
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5^0 Abstracts of Case Studies and Program Comparison Chart 

The seventeen case studies produced under this contract are pro::op.i in 
three separate volumes representing the three cateQories of programs 
studied : manpower education, early childhood education, and career educa-- 
tion. These include three manpower training programs for personnel who work with 
handicapped children; six career education programs for the education of secon- 
dary and post-secondary special needs students; and eight early childhood pro- 
grams for young handicapped children from birth to eight years* In each 
of the three categories, the final program selected represent a wide range of 
service delivery mechemisms; client populations with special needs; 
teaching strategies; curriculxim materials; support services and so forth. 
Programs included are both urban and rural; state-wide and local; university 
based and public school based, ^n order to provide the reader with some 
insight into the major aspects of the programs selected, the scope of their 
operations, and their unique or notable features, a program comparison chart if; or 
sented in this section (p. 32 ), followed by abstracts of each case study (p- 36). 
General characteristics of the seventeen exeit5>lary programs are highlighted below. 

# Manpower Education Programs 
Manpower programs range from a highly intensified 10-month program for 
eight experienced teachers to a state-wide uniform training program for 
over 300 university students and teaching and administrative ^ofessionals. 
Teaching strategies and materials include workshops, seminars, practical 
experiences, self-instructional media packages and individualized instruc- 
tional modules. Among the notable features are a computerized system to 
assess trainee progress and achievement and a detailed professional 
competencies list for personnel working with mentally retarded high school 
students. 

0 Career Education Programs 
The career education programs represent an equally diversified sample of 
educational programs for secondary and post-secondary handicapped students 
including the mentally retarded, learning disabled, deaf and hearing 
impaired, emotionally disturbed, culturally disadvantaged and many others • 
All of the programs offer integration opportunities for the special needs 
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students in mainstream classes and other regular high school programs; 
many offer pre-vocational exploration experiences, vocational evaluation, 
and specific job training with a focus on the development of proper work 
attitudes, social and interpersonal skills and related academic skills. 
Curricula include simulated work experiences in school, on the job training 
in the community, extensive use of film and video tape for both orientation 
and evaluation; and individualized and self-paced instructional materials, 

• Early Childhood Education Programs 
The early childhood programs included in this study are similar in some 
respects: most have developed individualized prescriptive program models 
with a strong emphasis on behavior modification eind continuous assessment 
of pupil performance. Program size^ service delivery modes, support 
services, training and dissemination techniques, and administrative 
auspices, however, vary considerably. The final sample, for excunple, 
includes full--4ay^classroom-based programs, home-based programs, and 
programs offering simultaneous placement in regular preschool or K-1 pro- 
grams. Mliile most programs serve children with a wide range of hemdl- 
capping conditions, several specifically address the needs of the multiply- 
handicappedr the emotionally disturbed, the hearing impaired, or children 
\<ho would not be accepted by other programs. Approximately half the 
programs operate under the auspices of local school districts or coopera- 
tive school agencies, while the remainder are housed within university re- 
search and experimental centers. Among the notable features highlighted 
in the case studies are staff recruitment and training, parent involvement 
programs, demonstration and dissemination techniques, behavioral assessment 
guides, data recording instruments, evaluation models and curriculum 
materials. 

tWiat follows are a comparison chart {Section 5.1) highlighting the major 
dimensions of programs studied and a brief overview of each of these programs 
organized under the following rubric: 

5.2 Manpower Education Programs 

5.3 Career Education Programs 

5.4 Early Childhood Education Programs 
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5.2 Abstracts of Manpowor npvelopment Programs 



2.1 Clinical Teacher Model Project 

Tallahassee » Florida 

The Clinical Teacher Model Project (officially called Preparation of the 
Clinical Teacher for Interrelated Areas of Special Education) was developed 
in the College ol education. Department of Habilitative Sciences at Florida 
State University in Tallahassee, Florida, and is currently being field- 
tested there. The individualized instructional system trains teachers to 
deal with mildly handicapped children, including the educable mentally 
retarded, learning disabled, and emotionally disturbed. Students who 
graduate from the program receive their bat elor's and master's degrees 
simultaneously, as well as a teaching certificate in special education 
from the State of Florida. The Project will graduate its first master's 
interns at the end of the 1973 .academic year, and currently has 15 juniors, 
10 seniors and 10 master's degree candidates. 

Underlying the Project's instructional system is the philosophy that cer- 
tain acadonic and social behaviors or skills can be identified which will 
enable the mildly handicapped child to succeed in a regular classroom, 
regardless of his particular disability. In turn, certain basic compe- 
tencies are required for the teacher to allow him or her to deal equally 
successfully with children with a range of handicapping conditions. The 
Project has identified necessary pupil skills in language, pre-reading, 
reading, pre-math, mathematics and social areas. Required competencies 
for the Clinical Teacher include observation, diagnosis, intervention, 
and evaluation. 

One of the notable features of the Clinical Teacher Model program is the 
framework of the instructional program, which is based on individual 
modules. Each module provides the trainee with objectives, instructional 
activities, and criteria for demonstrating competencies. Students confer 
with the staff Clinical Professor to select the performance criteria and 
resources to be nsed for each module according to their own needs, and 
then progress independently at their own rate of speed. Tied in with this 
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framework is another notable feature, which is the computerization of 
information about the student's work. Data on each individual's progress 
through the modules and through the entire program are stored and reported 
by the computer, which provides weekly printouts for both staff and 
students* 
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5.2.2 The Diversified Occupations Profession als Development Program 

Burlington, Vermont 

The Diversified Occupations Professionals Development Program trains 
education professionals for Vermont's Diversified Occupations (D.O.) 
Program, which provides career-criented education to high school-agai 
mentally retarded students. . The Professionals Develojxnent Program was 
designed to sensitize D.O. professionals to the needs of their handi- 
capped students and to provide them with vocational and special education 
skills. 

AS D.O. programs have become operational in each of Vermont's ten Area 
vocational Centers, it has been necessary to recruit qualified personnel 
to staff D.O. Labs—specially designed and well-equipped classrooms 
which offer a variety of vocational education courses and which act as 
a halfway step for students in their transition f ran segregated settings 
to integrated classrooms. Because per.^onnel seldom have the necessary 
backgrounds in both vocational and special education skills, the Vermont 
Department of Education enlisted the support of the University of Vermont's (UVM) 
vocational Education and Technology Department (VOTEC) to create a D.O. 
Professionals Development Program which would offer specialized training 
for those already teaching D.O. stuQ>.nts and would prepare UVM students 
for future careers in the D.O. Program. 

At present, approximately 340 people are participating in the program. 
Trainee involvement ranges from full- and part-time undergraduate and 
graduate study at UVM to in-service training meetings, week-end workshops, 
summer institutes and training courses. 

One notable feature of the program is its Professionals Team Concept, a 
multiple approach to Vermont's manpower needs. This concept has led the 
staff to develop a standardized instructional program adaptable to a whole 
spectrum of professionals who function in the educational sector and the 
- co™»unity.. -Another. nptableieature^,^^^ the D.O. Professional Coa.petoncies^ ^ 
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List, which delineates over 200 skills needed by various educators in areas 
such as planning of instruction, guidance, etc., and which can bo used a.s 
an ongoing evaluative instrument for both trainees and staff. 
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2.3 The Mark Twain Teacb ^r Internship Program 

Rockville. Maryland 

The Mark Twain School in Rockville, Maryland, serves 200 students of 
average or higher intellectual ability, ages 11 to 19, with learning or 
emotional difficulties. Complementing the Mark Twain School are a variety 
of Mark Twain programs in public schools which provide special help for 
students and consultation to staff. A primary aim of the Mark Twain 
School-Based Programs is to train teachers to deal with children in a 
variety of settings. Mark OVain staff believe that student growth and 
progress hinge on the skill, sensitivity and flexibility of faculty 
numbers. Service to p^ils is seen as intertwined with staff development: 
one is partner to ':he other. 

The Mark Twain Internship Program is a 10-month effort which is currently 
training eight participants. Still in the development phase, the program 
uses a performance-based curriculum to help already e;^rienced teachers 
achieve competency in five basic areas: psychoeducational assessment; 
human relations and counseling; curriculum development and implementation; 
behavior management; and systems analysis and consultation. Interns parti- 
cipate in seminars, individualized instruction, and practica at both the 
Mark Twain School and at one of 12 public schools offering Mark Twain 
Programs. The programs are of two types: a Student Resource Teaching 
model and an Instructional Team model. Interns spend at learnt one of 
three 11-week learning sequences in one of these two programs, and at 
least one at Mark Twain School: the third sequence depends on the intern's 
future teaching plans. Staff feel the Internship's practicum feature offers 
experienced teachers a viable alternative to university-based higher 
education* 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the Mark Twain Internship Program is 
its possibility for serving as a viable alternative for higher education 
for the training of teachers who work with special children. The intern-, 
ship system is not meant to replace university training, but can serve as 
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one «ore possibility for post-graduate education. The primary character- 
istic which distinguishes the Mark Twain program froo university-based 
training is its emphasis on the integration of practicum and seminar 
learning ea^riences. 
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5.3 



Abstracts of Career Education Programs 



5.3.1 Ti'.e Career Developcient Center 

Sycsset. New York 

The Career De'/elopoent Center (CDC) in Syosset, New York, is an alterna- 
tive high school program serving between 250 and 300 students ages 15 to 
21 drawn from 56 local public school district- in Nassau County. CDC is 
a transitional program which aims to help students who cannot adjust to, 
or function in, their local public school settings. Students return to 
their own schools when they have developed a capacity for independent 
living. 

CDC offers a secondary education free of many of the restraints and demands 
of the students' home schools, a flexible, experimental program res- 
ponsive to individual needs. A wide variety of alternative components is 
available — work-study, work cooperative, recreational excursions, art, 
music groups, and so on ~ frran which the student can assemble his own 
program and schedule. The several campus buildings in which CTjC is located 
are divided into seven units, sometimes called Mini-Schools. Each student 
is assigned to a Unit and participates in occupational and academic learn- 
ing activities. Elective subjects are pursued away from the Unit. 

CDC sees Career Education not only as specific skill training but also as 
the development of proper work attitudes, human relations skills, ori^^nta- 
tion to the world of work, alternate career choices and actual job acquisi- 
tion. The program invigorates academic subject areas by stressing their 
practical aspects. The process of education at CDC is more important than 
the skill training product. 

The Career Development Center regards guidance and direction for ils students 
as crucial: students are iimnersed in a therapeutic environment whether they're 
in class, walking across the campus, in r. formalized counseling session, or 
participating in an after-school program. All staff members are oriented to 
the needs of their students and see each encounter with young people as a 
chance to provide warm and trusting rtJationships. Further, staff members 
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try to observe students in a variety of settings — with other students, with 
parents # with other adults — in order to better understand and help them. 

A notable feature of the Career Development Center has been its development 
emd implementation of the concept of vocational clusters. Each of the 
seven Units within the center contains a different vocational cluster, 
which is cofl^sed of several different kinds of occulational^ training. 
Students may esq^lore one, two or all of these occupations in the unthrea- 
tening atmosphere of their own Units. Different ability levels are de- 
signed within each occupation, and students are placed in the Unit most 
closely matching their interests and abilities. 
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3.2 



The Mobile Unit for Vocatioiial Evaluation 
Towson>. Maryland 



The Mobile Unit for Vocational Evaluation assesses the employment potential 
of over 150 mildly mentally limited students enrolled in special-education 
classes throughout Baltimore County, Maryland. The 48-foot-long van visits 
15 comprehensive high schools, with special- education programs, scattered 
across the 607-square-mile area surrounding the city of Baltimore- The 
Mobile Unit primarily serves tenth-grade special education students, 
although it also visits junior high schools and schools for the severely 
mentally limited and orthopedically handicapped when needed. 

The Mobile Unit demonstration project is intended to provide more specific 
direction for educators in individualizing pupil instAction in the class- 
room, facilitating pupil placanent in in-school-and community work-training 
programs, and reducing the dropout rate of*16-year-old students who may 
leave school for economic and other reasons. By uncovering abilities 
not apparent in the classroom setting, the Mobile Unit for Vocational 
Education attempts to provide the teacher '*ith realistic appraisals of the 
work potential of students while encouraging youngsters to explore job 
possibilities or training which can lead to satisfactory work placement. 

rne Mobile Unit assesses a student's abilities, aptitudes, and limitations 
by exposing him or her to a simulated vork environment in the van. Evalua- 
tion of student employment potential is based on psychometric tests, work 
samples, and observation of work behavior. The Unit's Vocational Evaluator 
and Aide prepare a report on each student's performance during his one-week 
attendance in the trailer, evaluating the student's ability, aptitude, and 
tolerance in relation to the world of work and providing a functional 
analysis of vocational potential. 

The evaluation report may include social, medical, and/or psychological 
rccomnendations which alert the professional community to a student's 
special needs. In addition, the report identifies for the student his or 
her areas of vocational potential, emphasizing perhaps for the first time 
the positive aspects of each student as a valuable individual. 
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One of the programs most notable features relates to the fact that MobiJ< 
Unit activities are coordinated with a series of ancillary programs in 
Baltimore County, such as the Community-Centered Work Experience Program 
in a system of ccHnprehensive services for evaluating, rehabilitating, 
training, and counseling each special-education student for a productive 
adult life. 
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5.3.3 



Pro-ject SERVE 
St. Paul> Minnesota 



SERVE is a vocationally-oriented high school program serving approximately 
437 educable mentally retarded students, students with special learning 
and behavioral problems and other special needs in the St, Paul, Minnesota 
area. The program is designed to prepare students in Grades 10 through 12 
for job placement upon graduation and to develop work habits and social 
skills required for self-sufficiency and total integration into the commun- 
ity. The SERVE model emphasizes, where possible, the normalization and 
integration of the handicapped student as he moves into the mainstream of 
seccdary education and ultimately into a competitive work environment. 

A special classroom in each high school is the locus of activity for half 
the school day. Here, a Teacher/Job Coordinator works with approximately 
15 students to carry out an individualized program in vocational education 
and job-related academic and social activities. Most SERVE coordinators 
avoid traditional curricula and learning materials that frequently prove 
irrelevant to their students' needs and abilities. Rather, instruction 
focuses on practical activities and often includes everyday materials such 
as newspapers, recipes, etc. During the second half of the «3ay, students 
are scheduled for on-the-job training in a semi-sheltered environment (for 
younger students) or in the community (for more advanced students) , or they 
take specific job training at the area vocational high school. 

one of the program's most notable aspects is the concept of interagency 
cooperation upon which it is based. SERVE is an acronym for three state 
agencies - Special Education, Rehabilitation, and Vocational Education - 
and is intended to symbolize their combined efforts in the support and 
implementation of local SERVE programs. Since 1970, the SERVE concept has 
been implemented in 14 St. Paul school districts and has been translated 
into specific state-wide guidelines for establishing and funding similar 
programs in the public school system. Another notable feature of the 
program is the SERVE Center, which has recently been established at the 
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area vocational high school, Intermediate District 916 Vo~Tech Institute. 
The Center's aim is to involve students with vocational handicaps in all 
training programs offered at the Institute, and to serve any student 
enrolled in the Institute who demonstrates the need for special help. 
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.3.4 



Project Worker 
Fiillerton. California 



Project Worker of Fullerton, California, attempts to bring together the 
teenaged handicapped job seeker and the world of work by providing educable 
mentally retarded, educationally handicapped (learning disabled) , and ortho- 
pedically handicapped high-school students with job-entry skills. Students 
learn how to locate jobs in the community, job interview techniques, 
selected job skills, and perform on- and off-campus job training. Project 
Worker's ->rimary goal is not merely job placement for handicapped students, 
but placement in better jobs with higher skill levels and pay than are 
traditionally available for these students. 

The program serves approximately 220 students (grade.s 9 through 12) in the 
Fullerton Onion High School District (encompassing the Los Angeles suburb.s 
of Buena Park, Fullerton, La Habra, Lowell, and Yorba Linda). Not a self- 
contained program. Project Worker is incorporated into 23 special-education 
classes in eight high schools throughout the District. The program is 
highly flexible and the extent to which individual classes incorporate the 
Project Worker program varies considerably, depending for the most part on 
the teacher's attitude toward vocational education. As understanding and 
support for vocational education grows, so does Project Worker. 

A notable feature of the program is its extensive use of video-tapes for 
on-campus pre-employment instruction, orientation training in speci'^ic job 
skills, employment facilitation and performance evaluation. For example, 
pre-employment training uses role-playing with the teacher actlnq ar. poten- 
tial employer. These sessions are video-taped and played back for crihic,ue 
purposes. Tapes demonstrating performance of various types of on-tho-job 
tasks are accompanied by appropriate student materials (sales tax charts, 
etc.), and teacher manuals which include the relevant job description, a 
list of necessary equipment and materials and their sources, the behavioral 
objectives of the lessons, training procedures, forms for evaluation, etc. 
specific tools and machines lent by companies are also used for student 
practice. 
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.3.5 



The Technical Vocational Program for Deaf Students 
St , Paul / Minnesota 



The Technical Vocational Institute's Program for Deaf Students (TVID) is 
a post-secondary training program for deaf and hearing-impaired students 
located in the St. Paul Area Technical Vocational Institute (TVI), one of 
Minnesc-a's 33 Area Vocational Institutes. The program aims to demonstrate 
the feasibility of using an existing institute which customarily sejrves 
hearing students to train post-secondary deaf students as well. In addition, 
it seeks to reverse the traditional underemployment of deaf students which 
has resulted from a severe lack of post-secondary training facilities. The 
TVID Program, located in a modem- well-equipped facility, is currently 
helping some 98 deaf and hearing- impaired yoving people with an average age 
of 19.5 years pursue advanced vocational and technical training with wide 
selection and flexibility in their studies. 

The TVID Program consists of a 12-week Preparatory Program designed to 
help deaf students in their initial social i vocational, and academic 
adjustment. Once this program has been completed, the student is ready 
to select a field of concentration in one of the 38 regular TVI courses 
in trade and industrial, technical, business and distributive, lealth and 
service areas. Alternatively, the student may enroll in other programs 
offered at other local post-secondary facilities, including vocational 
institutes and colleges. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the TVID program is its emphasis on 
the integ'^ation of deaf students into regular classrooms to help prepare 
them for future job and social roles in the hearing world. The Prepara- 
tory Program plays a major role in succesnful integration efforts, as do 
the various supportive services offered by TVID, including counseling, 
interpreting, note-taking, tutoring and auditory training. In addition 
to these supportive services, the program offers students a host of extra- 
curricular activities which allow interaction between hearing and deaf 
students in a natural and informal setting. Concurrently with TVID, a 
Media Program is developing specialized media for handicapped stude\ts. 
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.3.6 



Vocational Village 
Portland. Oregon 



Vocational Village offers personalized, career-oriented education to young 
people ages 14 through 21 who live in the Portland (Oregon) Public School 
District. It serves a total of 454 high school dropouts, youngsters 
referred by penal institutions and the courts, and those transferred from 
regular high schools because of physical, mental, or emotional problans. 
For most of the kids in the program. Vocational Village is the last chance 
to overcome a life pattern of chronic failure and underachievement . The 
program is dedicated to helping economically and educationally disadvan- 
taged youth beccwie independent, responsible and productive citizens 
through guidance and counseling, supportive programs, an interdisciplinary 
curriculum of basic and career-oriented education adjusted to individual 
needs/ and placement and follow-up services. 

Vocational Village is based on the assumption that every student is as 
worthy as his successful counterpart in the traditional high school set- 
ting, and every student has the potential for success if given personalized 
education opportunities. The program offers alternative channels for 
students which include G.E.D. preparation, certified entry-level occupa- 
tional ccanpetencies programs, and/or a high school diploma. 

One of the notable features of the Vocational Village program is its indi- 
vidualized method of instruction, which is based on the completion of Job 
Sheets. These are single, short tasks which are to be performed indepen- 
dently by the students and which can be sequenced into entire instructional 
units. Because Job Sheets are designed to take the student progressively 
closer (in small, less threatening steps) to skill acquisition, students 
may begin an instructional unit at varying levels of difficulty, depending 
on their ability upon entry into the unit. 
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5.4 



Abstracts of Early Childhood Education Programs 



6.4.1 Thg Chapel Hill Train ina/Outreach Program 

rhap^l Hill, North Carolina 

The primary goal of the Chapel Hill Outreach Project (formerly the Chapel 
Hill Preschool Project) is to provide early education intervention for 
young developmentally handicapped children throughout the state of North 
Carolina. Seven "children between the ages of three and eight receive 
direct services in the Project's demonstration classroom housed with tn'^ 
Division for Disorders in Development cuid Learning (DDDL) on the University 
of North Carolina campus. The major thrust of the Project, however, is to 
reach out to thousands of handicapped children across the state and to 
promote change in the community through intensive training programs for 
kindergarten-to-third-grade teachers and for North Carolina's Head Start 
and day-care personnel. Now in its fourth year, the Project provides 
technical assistance and conducts workshops for more than 400 professionals 
and paraprof essionals , extending to them the methods, materials, and curri- 
culum developed and tested during the Project's three years as a demonstra- 
tion preschool progreun. 

The Project's educational approach emphasizes individual prescriptive pro- 
grams for both children and their families. Techniques demonstrated in the 
classroom and presented in training sessions include behavioral assessment, 
establishment of developmentally appropriate objectives, task analysis, and 
the systematic use of reinforc«aent. Practical materials developed by 
Project staff include a 45-week curriculum guide and a Learning Accomplish- 
ment Profile (LAP) . 

The Project has been able to extend its outreach services to programs in 
eight regions across the state and, at the same time, to continue its direct 
service component by bringing together the coordinated resources of many 
agencies and educational institutions including the North Carolina Council 
on Developronntal Disabilities, the University of North Carolina, the Chapel 
Hill-Carrboro public school system and North Carolina's Technical Institutes. 
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A notable feature of the Chapel Hill Outreach Project is its practical 
approach to educational intervention and the extension of this approach 
to untrained child care personnel. A focal point of the program - both 
within the classroom and within the training workshops - is the Learning 
Accomplishment Profile (LAP), a developmental assessment device that can 
be used by untrained paraprofessionals as well as professionals to estab- 
lish individual pupil objectives and to program appropriate activities 
and materials for each child. 
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.4.2 



The Magnolia Model Preschool Program 
Magnolia. Arkansas 



lx>cated in a predominantly rural area in southwestern Arkansas, the 
Magnolia Model Preschool Program for Handicapped Children maintains two 
classrooms designed specifically for 30 five-year old children with a 
variety of handicapping conditions including mental retardation, develop- 
mental retardation, speech and hearing problems, and emotional distur- 
bances. The Magnolia project uses a diagnostic teaching approach with 
emphasis on individualized programming and behavior modification to 
prepare- these students for entry into regular school programs. By inter- 
vening early in the life of the handicapped child, the Preschool is 
designed to enhance development in the areas of language and camnunication 
skills; perceptual and motor skills; social skills; and school readiness 
skills such as numbers, alphabet, matching, and listening. 

Housed in a public school building, the Preschool operates in conjunction 
with five kindergarten classes for the non-handicapped. Because of the 
program's emphasis on integration of handicapped children into normal 
settings, some non-handicapped children are placed in the special kinder- 
garten, and interaction between regular and special classrooms is 
encouraged. 

Careful and realistic planning structured the program to fit its rural 
setting. Established as part of the Magnolia Public School system, chil- 
dren are accepted into the program from two counties encompassing 10 school 
districts. The program offers four services; an instructional program; 
special services; a parent involvement program; and staff training. Under 
a newly-acquired Bureau of Education for the Handicapped grant, the pro- 
gram also seeks to prepare public school teachers and administrators and 
day-care personnel to receive handicapped children in their classes. 

A notable feature of the program is its training of local people for work 
with handicapped children. Rather than seeking out already qualified 
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special education teachers from outside the area, the program uses exten- 
sive pre- and in-service training to ccnipensate for any initial lack of 
experience with handicapped children among its staff. In-service training 
opportunities provided by the program include attendance at professional 
workshops and conferences, visits to other programs, presentations by 
consultants, discussions of teaching techniques at weekly staff meetings, 
and supplementary college courses for which the program pays tuition. 
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.4.3 



The Model Preschool Program 
Seattle y Washington 



Seattle's Model Preschool Program, affiliated with the University of 
Washington, is a training, research and service project for children ages 
birth to 6 with a wide range of handicaps. The project is attempting to 
demonstrate that with a behavior modification approach, any sound curri- 
culum can be used to help handicapped children. The program indirectly 
serves more than 400 children through its field efforts, and directly 
serves 135 students in the following kinds of classes: 

• Preschool A and B Program— — 

Preschool A serves severely handicapped children with minimal or no social 
^skills. Thefeo are children who hav<? been considered inqx)ssible to manage, 
test, or diagnose and who have been unable to continue in the programs 
they were previously enrolled in. Preschool B cMnbines less severely 
handicapped children with normal children who serve as models. 

• Down's Syndrome Program 

Providing infant, early and advanced classes for children with Down's 
Syndrome, this program is designed to enable trainable children to func- 
tion independently in a non-institutional environment. Early intervention 
is seen as critical for the success of these children. 

• CCTMnunication Preschool 

This program helps children in«>rove their communication and language skills. 
There are two classes, one for children with hearing impairments, the other 
for children with speech or language impairments. With the former type, 
staff use a diagnostic approach to determine whether an acoustically 
handicapped child will profit roost from a verbal or verbal-manual program. 

One notable feature of the program is its extensive collection and assess- 
ment of behaviora3. data for each child. Continual data are recorded on 
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children's behaviors by teachers, trainees and parents, and these roeasure- 
roents of child progress form a useful basis for further teaching activities. 
Of paramount importance in each of the data collection systems is the fact 
that each behavior has been operationally defined, thereby minimizing sub- 
jective interpretation by the observer. Another outstanding feature of 
the Model Preschool Program is its field efforts, which provide training, 
guidance and consulting services to other projects serving handicapped 
children, particularly Head Start, day care centers, and public schools. 
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.4.4 



'Hie P,E>E>C,H Project: 
Chaippaign-Urfaana# Illinois 



The primary goal of the P*E*E*C*H. Project {Precise Early Mucation of 
Children with Handicaps) is to demonstrate and disseminate model procedures 
for developing and implementing a preschool program for young handicapped 
children and their families* The secondary, service-oriented goal of the 
project is to provide 20 multiply-handicapped Aildren with an early educa- 
tion program lAich will prepaure them to function in the educational s^ystem 
at a higher level than would have been possible without intervention* 

The children served by the P.E.E.C.H* Project are between the ages of three 
and five. All of the children function at a mentally retarded level and 
have one or more secondary handicapping conditions (e.g., hearing and visual 
inqpairment, neurological, language and speech problems, potential learning 
disabilities, behavioral problems and emotional disturbances) which have 
typically excluded them from other preschool or day care services. The 
Project aims to develop each child's maximum potential while increasing 
parental abilities to understand, accept and teach their handicapped chil- 
dren. P.E.E.C.H. staff, in an effort to reach their goals, have formulated 
a program based on early intervention; individualized instruction; behavioral 
change through positive reinforcement; diagnosis, precise planning and eval- 
uation; low teacher/pupil ratio through the use of paraprofessional staff; 
ongoing staff development; and close contact with the public schools which 
accept P«E.E.C.H. children. 

One of the notable features of the P-E.E.C.H. Project has been its success- 
ful dissemination effort, which is carried out by a Dissemination Coordina- 
tor and two part-time Disseminators on staff. These staff roeii4)ers demon- 
strate P.E.E.C. H. activities to visitors from private and public agencies 
throughout the state and country. Another notable feature of the Project 
is its Parent Program which seeks to encotirage maximum participation and 
involvement of the parents through parent-staff group meetings, home visits, 
three-way (parent, child and teacher) conferences, classroom observation 
and classroom participation. 
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5.4.5 



The Portage Project 
Portage, Wisconsin 
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The Portage Project is a heme" teaching/parent involveroent program for 
handicapped children ages birth to 6 years living within a 3600-square-mile 
rural area in south central Wisconsin. The major thrust of the Project 
is to train parents to teach their own children at home, using a precision 
teaching model. The curriculum is prescriptive, behavioral, and planned 
for each child depending on his present skills and the home environment. 
Further, the program is data-orieited, emphasizing precise and accurate 
recording of objectives, activities, and outcomes. Under the guidance of 
a training and evaluation resource team, a Home Teacher visits each family 
weekly for about an hour and a half to prescribe specific activities to 
be taught during the coming week, demonstrate how to teach and record the 
desired behavior, and observe the parents' teaching techniques. For the 
ranainder of the week, the parent becomes the child's teacher, performing 
the prescribed activities every day and recording the child's successes 
and failures. Each of the Project's five Home Teachers serves between 13 
and 15 children: current enrollment is 65 youngsters. 

The Portage Project staff are also engaged in a wide-reaching dissemination 
and replication effort which includes pre- and in-service training for pre- 
school program staff, technical assistance to programs replicating the 
Portage model, training sessions in the precision teaching model, and 
presentations on all aspects of the Project before professional groups. 
The replication effort specifically emphasizes that the home-based and 
precision- teaching models can be adapted to a variety of settings, urban 
and rural, for all children whether handicapped or not. 

The most notable feature of the Portage Project is, in fact, its precision 
teaching/behavior modification model, which enables parents to act as the 
primary teachers of tl-^ir children in a systematic way. The model is a 
set of sequenced steps to be followed by parents and Home Teachers; the 
steps include pinpointing behavioral objectives, recording baseline data 
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for each objective, precise scheduling for each task to be learned, and 
recording post-basal data to .determine whether or not the behavior has 
been accomplished • 
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5,4.6 The Preschool and Early Education Project 

Starkville, Mississippi 

The Preschool and Early Education Project (PEEP) for Children with Develop- 
mental and/or Language and Perceptual Problems currently serves 53 children 
ages four through seven. Located in Starkville, Mississippi, the Project 
is sponsored by Mississippi State university in cooperation with the 
Starkville Public Schools and the Mississippi State Department of Education. 
The Project serves primarily educable mentally retarded children, although 
a few students are more seriously disabled. All suffer from language and 
perceptual problems. 

PEEP offers a daily program of compensatory education in classrooms at two 
Starkville elementary schools. The Project's chief focus is intensive 
language development and perceptual growth activities, often implemented 
through art, music and physical education. One of the major objectives of 
the Project has been the development of a curriculiam appropriate for its 
students. Thus far, the staff have .produced two teaching manuals, one on 
art and one on language development that have been distributed to many 
educators in Mississippi and other states. Units within these manuals 
present a brief overview of the skill to be learned and provide numerous 
activities for teaching the skill, with an emphasis on low-cost or home- 
made materials. Parent involvement is an important aspect of the PEEP 
program, and the staff have also produced a booklet which helps parents 
teach their children various behaviors. In addition, child-centered work- 
shops are held for parents each week. 

The most notable feature of the PEEP program has been its dissemination of 
curriculum innovations and teaching methods, and the replication of its 
model program in day-care centers and public schools throughout the state. 
The Director and Demonstration Teacher travel throughout Mississippi, dis- 
tributing and explaining program materials and methods and danonstrating 
program techniques. To date, some 20 Mississippi sites have participated 
in PEEP resource/replication activities. 
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5.4.7 The Rutland Center 

Athens. Georgia 

The Rutland Center of Athens, Georgia, is a model program serving 73 
children between two and fourteen years of age with severe emotional or 
developmental problems. Some 23 children, ranging in age from two to 
eight, are considered preschoolers. The Center's major goal is to 
decrease the severe emotional and behavioral disorders of children 
through a psychoeducational treatment process called Developmental 
Therapy. ' 

Children are enrolled in therapeutic classrooms orqanized according to 
five levels of maturity. Specific objectives are established in four 
curriculum areas ~ behavior, communication, socialization, and academics ~ 
for each developmental level and for each child. The program also seeks . 
to integrate the disturbed child into the mainstream of normal experiences. 
Children attend classes at the Center for only one or two hours a day and 
. from two .to five days a week, with frequency and length of participation 
decreasing as the child moves from class Level 1 to Level V. At the same 
time, most children (except those in Level I classes) are simultaneously 
enrolled in a regular elementary school, kindergarten, nursery, or day- 
care center. 

Rutland Center also conducts a half-way kindergarten both for children who 
have finished at the Center but are too young for public schools and for 
preschoolers who need some special attention, but not as much as those in 
therapeutic classes. In addition, the Center operates an Infant Program 
at the community Well-Baby Clinic, diagnosing infants from three months 
to two years of age and helping parents plan heme stimulation programs to 
remedy cevelopraental lags. Besides the child service component, the Center 
also offers services to parents and a staff training program. 

The State of Georgia has selected Rutland Center as the prototype for n 
Georgia Psychoeducational Center Network which is a part of a statewide 
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system of community mental heal'un centers. In order to carry out this 
effort, the University of Georgia supports a technical assistance office 
at the Rutland Center to train staff at new centers and help them with 
proposal writing, planning, etc. 

The most notable feature of the Rutland Center program is its adherence 
to the Developmental Therapy concept. This concept dictates that the 
treatment process should be a developmental progression in which the 
elimination of pathological behavior and the stimulation of developmen- 
tally appropriate behavior are closely akin to normal growth. Develop- 
mentally suitable experiences are systematically used in the therapy 
program to stimulate constructive behaviors, and non-constructive 
behaviors are redirected or extinguished. 
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'i . 4 . 8 



The UNISTAPS Project 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 



UNISTAPS is a demonstration project for preschool hearing-impaired chil- 
dren from birth to six years and their families, operated by the Minnesota 
State Department of Education. The Project currently offers comprehensive 
service to 85 hearing- impaired children and their families through the 
Minneapolis public school system. Program aims inclm-i comprehensive 
evaluation of each child; development of the child's reliance on spoken 
language as a normal means of communication; strengthened parent-child 
relationships; community awareness of resources for the hearing-impaireJ; 
and incorporation of program principles and practices into university 
teacher training programs. The UNISTAPS acronym is derived from the 
project's participating agencies: UNIversity of Minnesota, STAte Depart- 
ment of Educatio:;. Minneapolis Public Schools. 

v:.e Project off ers^children._,and„theic_parent,i a variety^^program options 
including individual tutoring/counseling sessions, small group nurseries 
and kindergartens in self-contained and integrated settings. An inter- 
disciplinary staff team designs an individually prescriptive oral and 
aural program for each child and his family. The primary focus is on a 
home-centered, parent-guided, natural language approach to learning, using 
a sequenced curriculum developed by UNISTAPS staff. 

As the preschool program has becone established, the Project Director has 
launched statfc.vide dissemination efforts through workshops, parent 
institutes, and professional growth experiences for personnel who serve 
the hearing-impaired. Staff are also assisting state officals with repli- 
cation of the UNISTAPS model for application to all Minnesota preschoolers 
regardless of handicapping condition. 

The most notable feature of the program is its emphasis on family education 
and parent involvement. UNISTAPS is committed to the principles that 
"parents are the child's first and best teachers; the home is the most 
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appropriate learning environment; and daily activities are the most vital 
sources of language input for young children." There are several ways the 
program actively involves parents and other family m«nbers, including: 
individual parent teaching sessions led by a parent tutor/counselor; 
weekly mothers' groups and monthly fathers* groups; a ten- week child 
management course; and a Pop-In-Parents Program in which mothers who are 
graduates of the program visit new parents. 
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6 .0 Recownendations for F '.. r ..ler Study 

The successful completion of this project paves the way for additional 
research and training related to the education of the handicapped. Several 
recomnendations for further study are outlined below, based upon the e^cperi- 
ences and insights gained during the course of this study. While these re- 
comendations are merely intended to be suggestive of the direction future 
research may take, fibt Associates would be pleased to develop specific and 
detailed recommendations for executing these efforts . 

6.1 Te chnical Assistance in Deve" >pment and Ap plication of Selection Criteria 
A major phase of the study consisted of refining selection criteria and develop- 
ing procedures for applying those criteria across widely divergent prograi,^. 
The problems encountered in conducting that phase are detailed in section 2.0 
of this report. 

in view of continuing interest in the identification of exemplary or model 
educational programs for national dissemination, Abt Associates believes that 
the experience gained through this project and similar BEH/NI13 projects completed 
or in progress can be documented for use by other researchers. Specifically, 
we suggest that alternative selection procedures be examined in depth and that 
guidelines and recomendations be drafted for developing both performance stand- 
«ds criteria and relative effectiveness criteria, seminars or workshops in- 
volving this contractor, contractors engaged in similar efforts, BEH and NIE 
staff, and other interested parties could be conducted to address the basic 
issues relative to selection procedures and criteria such as sample size, evi- 
dence of effectiveness, initial and final screening methods, cost effective 
methods of validating evaluation outcomes. 

6.2 An Assessment of the lnforma -^»» B^n^rpmpnts of Potential Program RepU- 
cators 

Abt Associates proposes a follow-up analysis of the dissemination of the case 
studies produced under this contract and, where feasible, of previous dissemi- 
nation projects, in order to assess the uses made of the disseminated infon..a- 
tion and to identify additional information needs of potential or current pro- 
cram replicators. To carry out this effort, a mail survey based on NIE/DEH 
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subscribers or mailing lists is proposed to: 

• identify what audiences have requested the model program series; 

• determine how the brochures have been used by potential repli- 
cators and other respondents j 

.m assess what kinds of information proved most useful and least 
useful; and 

• determine what additional information needs exist. 

Alternatively / the model programs included in the dissemination effort could 
be surveyed to determine the number of persons who contacted the program for 
further information; what resources were made available to potential repli- 
cators by the program; how many replications ensued and what, in fact, was 
replicated. Abt Associates feels that information of this nature might poten- 
ti=?lly be extremely valuable in shaping future dissemination efforts. 

G.3 Development of In-Depth Replication Manuals 

This recommendation constitutes an expanded approach to this dissemination and 
replication effort. While the program descriptions prepared under this project 
provide the potential replicator with an overview of successful program com-- 
£K>nentsp tlie studies are not sufficiently detailed to guide program operators 
In actually implementing ariy of these components. We feel that substantial 
additional Information and/or technical assistance must be made available to 
program operators and other audiences to assist them in deciding what to repli- 
cate and how to replicate. Inputs, processes, and outcomes of alternative models 
must be clearly delineated: the goals and Objectives of the programs; the pro- 
cesses (environmental, experiential, special services, etc.) involved in real- 
izing tliose outcomes; and the associated inputs (staff, training, client fxjpu- 
lation, physical facilities, financial and coiwnunity resources, etc.) 

Many programs included in this study are now providing such in-depth informa- 
tion to replicators; many have received state or federal funds specifically for 
this purixjse. Typically, model programs facilitate replication by hosting on- 
ii'ito visits by the replicators, providing technical assistance at the replica- 
tion sit<^, training teachers, offering administrative assistance, distributing 
program materials and training in their use, and so forth • often replication 
requires on-going support from the model program throughout the planning and 
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implementation period. Limited resources, however, would prevent the model 
programs from extending this direct assistance, information, and materials to 
a much greater number of replicators • 

In order to facilitate replication on a larger scale, we suggest that consid- 
eration be given to the developnent of "how to** manuals or self-instructional 
packages inlcuding in-depth information on planning, procedures, materials, 
costs, personnel, training strategies and other activities involved in start- 
up and on-going program operation. To assess the feasibility of "packaging" 
alternative approadies to the education of the handicapped, a prototype manual 
could be developed in conjunction with an exemplary program that is currently 
engaged in intensive replication efforts and has already develope d an extensive 
anount of replication materials including^^video-tapes, training and curriculum 
materials, etc. This package could then be field tested on a limited number 
of sites to test its utility and to make specific revisions in content and format. 

6.4 Develop and Disseminate Information Packages on Alternative Approaches 
to Parent Involvements Staff Training, Evaluation and Other Com mon 
Program Components 

This recownendation is essentially an outgrowth of the "notatole featujres^ 
concept used in the preparation of the case studies. It suggests an alternative 
methoc of organizing and presenting information for dissemination — ^by functional 
program component rather than by project. 

While some replicators may be interested in adopting a model program in toto^ 
practitioners operating well-established programs may be primarily interested 
in in5>roving a specific service delivery component or a single program facets 
An alternative to the individual program description would be a series of manuals, 
each focusing on a single aspect of program operations common to early child- 
hood programs, for example. The manuals would document several different 
approaches to functional program components sudi as staff training, parent pro- 
grams, administration and management, fund raising, curriculum development, and 
the use of volunteers. This method of presentation would offer the practitioner 
a single volume in a specific interest area, rather than a series of Individual 
studies . Preparation of each manual would require identification of a sample 
of programs with, for example, notable parent programs, and subsequent on-site 
observation and data collection. 
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7. 1 Appendix A; Original NIE/BEH Selection Criteria Wi th Initial Kovi»i.>tu 
by Abt Associates 
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General Criteria 

a. The program must have clearly stated objectives and must be 
able to. present measurable evidence of the achievement of those 
objectives through' both collected data and program operation. 
T he program's objectives should be stated in concrete measureab le 
term s; ideally, 'the programs should have pre- and post-measuremen ts 
of the achievement of those objectives. Programs, however , 
should not be scre ened out of the selection if their dat a is 
concurrentl y in the process of being collected, as opposed to 
already complete . 

!b. The project must be replicable, that is able to be adapted in 

settings of various characteristics. Ideally, there shoul d be 
I programs in different kinds of settings which have moielled 

themselves in part or in total after the BEH projects. Howe ver , 
I projects which have not as yet replicated but whose conponents 

seem po tentially replicable (reasonab ly staff ed at reasonable 

costs, for example) should not be screened out . 

[c. Evaluation strategies must be components of the prograro, and 
have been applied in a continuous process. We assume here that 
there are a variety of kinds of evaluation strategies which might 
[be components of the programs — evaluations of students in the 
programs, evaluations of the projects as a whole, evaluations by 
{parents, by sta ff, by outside consultants, etc. 

d. The project must have been in existence for a sufficient per- 
iod to demonstrate success and give every indication that it will 
continue to operate in 1972-73. In general, we would assume t hat 
|a program would have to be in operation at least 8 "'o'}g}f_£'}_ 
lorder to demonstrate success and indicate plans f or operation in 
11972-73. 

INOTE: Underlined sections represent Abt Associates' expansion 
or clarification of the original selection criteria. 
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Geperal Criteria (Continued) 



e. Cost data should be available in a per student breakdown and 
evidence the program's adaptability. Ideally ^ programs should ha ve 
c ost data readily available in per student br ectkd ovm cat egories . 
However, programs should not be screened out if ^ alt:hough th e data 
is not readily available, it can be easily conve rted into s tu dent 
breakdowns • 

£. There must be assurance of the willingness of local project 
personnel to cooperate in furaishing necessary material and in 
having information on their program disseminated nationally, 
s . E . (Self-explanatory) 



Additional General Criteria 

g. The comprehensiveness of the program should be evidenced in a 
broad range of program components and services ^ich ecce designed 
to meet the needs of the students, parents, and community in 
which the program operates, 

(NOTE: for manpower programs, comprehensiveness would be defined 
by the program's ability to prepare trainees to meet the 
needs of children, parents and communities in which they 
will work) • 

h. Programs gnould have low staff -^student: ratios; a core staff who 
are employed by the program and work with the students on a regular 
and continuous basis? £md a low turnover of paid and volunteer staff . 

i. P rograms should give evidence of operating under a set of goals 
that meet die needs of the students served and gi v e evidence of an 
underlying philosophical framework . 

j . Programs should have established relationships with agencies 
and organizations in their communities which help to improve their 
services and/or enhance the community itself > 
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i;arlv Childhood education Critaria 



a. 



The program should have 'already been replicated. 
There should be programs which have modelled themselves in part 



or in total after the BEH project. 



b. There should exist a cooperative development of efforts between 
for example, the State Department of Education, Institution of 
higher education and a private agency. Coordination with the local 
school is required. 

We interpr et the terms "cooperative developm ent" and "coordin- 
ation" to cover a wide category of activities — for example, co- 



npt^ration and coordination in project planning, funding^aluaaon 



procedures, referral and placment procedures, etc. 



c. The project must include parent and family activites and 
participation as well as services to them. 

d. The comprehensiveness of the program should be evident by its 
mental, physical, social, language, and emotional components. 

We assu me the term comprehensiveness refers to the scope of 
curriculum offered in the program, and the scope of services of- 



fered tn the pi?rticipants as well as to their families where 



relevant. 



e. All projects must have evaluations for (1) the progress of the 
children and (2) the success of each program component (inservice 
training, parent participation, etc.) 

Ideally, programs should have already collected data accordi ng 
to their evaluation design on the progress of children and the 



success of each program component. However, programs that do not 



yet have conclusive data in all of these areas but are pre sently 
i n the proce s s of collecting this information, should not necessa r- 
ily be screened-out. 
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Carij|j^(jiiidh uod Education Criteria (Continued) 

if. Each project must serve children from birth to eight years. 

Restated: Each project must serve children within the range of 
0-8 years • This may be a non-criterion, since all Early Child - 
[ hood Education Programs, by definition, serve children between 0-8 . 

g. There must be input in terms of staff and/or consultants from 
both special education and child development/early childhood educa- 

i tion • 

S.E , 

There must be at least a 10% contribution in terms of dollars 
[from local sources. 
S.E > 

li. Each project must have an inservice training component. 



Manpower Develoii^ent Criteria 

The project must be an innovative approach to the solution of 
major training problems. 
S.E. 

b. The program must be concerned with the training of a special- 
ist in special education at the baccalaureate or graduate level. 
S.E. 



|C« 



The project must have a detailed evaluation design » 



S.E. 



d. The projects must be designed to conceptualize, implement and 
evaluate on a trial basis, programs for the preparation of personnel 
to educate handicapped children which are basically new or which 
are significant major modifications of existing programs. 
S.E. 
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Career Education Criteria 



a. The students should graduate from the program with job entry 
skills. 

b. A job placement service that has coordination with community 
needs should be part of every project. 

S.E . 

c. A follow-up system should be established. 
S.E . 

d. Provision for retraining should be made when and where necess- 
ary. 

S.E . 

e. Each project should have a vocational counseling component. 
S.E . 

f . There should be adequate diagnostic instruments for predicting 
student potential 

S.E. 



Full Services Criteria 

a* Each project shall provide, within itself or within tlie educa- 
tional program which is supplemented by the project, direct instruc- 
tional services to eligible handicapped children. 
S.E . 

b. Major objectives of the project must be stated in temts of ex- 
pected changes in the achievement and performance of a specified 
group of handicapped children. 
S.E. 
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Full Services Criteria (Continued) 



Projects must be of sufficient size, scope, and quality to 
assure substantial progress toward meeting identified major needs 
of participating children. 

As discussed in our July 17 meeting with you, it was felt that 
concrete standards of "sufficient size, scope, and quality" for 
I Full service programs have not as yet been operationally defined . 
As suggested by Dr. Mueller, we intend to develop general ranges 
for this criterion after reviewing all of the Full Service pro - 
grams selected in the sample of 50. That is, these standards can 
: only be defined relative to the programs which currently exist . 
I we will develop standards of "sufficient size" and "scope" after 
I we know the general sizes of the Full Service programs and their 
I s copes of operation . 

d. There must be evidence that each project has been planned in 
coordination with other agencies (local. State, and other Federal 
I programs and agencies) , and that provision has been made for 
I participation of handicapped children from non-public schools. 
We feel that this criteria o ucrht to be broken into two 
separate criterion . 

I d . 1 ) Tt-iere must he evidence th at each p roject has been planne d_in 
^nnrdination with Other agencies (lo ^^i f state, and other 
Federal programs and agencies) .i^^^-^- 
id. 2) Provision must be made by th^ program for participation j)f 

handicapped children from non-pu blic schoois_. 
j Re garding par *- ^"d as discusse d at our meeting with _you , 
^hi<. rriterion may in fa>^<- be a n on-criterion , since J^is required 
2±_!±^ le gislation that all Full Ser vJ^..Ero2rams make,^^ 
for th e participation of »»«-h^nd 4 rapped children frCTQionr^ublic 
schools. 
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7.2 Appendix B; Final Revised Criteria L ist and Weightings 



(o) 



(o) 



(o) 



(o) 



(o) 



General Criteria 

a. The program-must have clearly stated objectives and must be 
able to present measureable evidence of the achievement of those 
objectives- through both collected data and program operation. The 
program's objectives should be stated in concrete measureable terms; 
ideally, the programs should have pre- and post-measurements of the 
achievement of those objectives. Programs, however, should not be 
screened out of the selection if their data is concurrently in the 
process of being collected, as opposed to already complete. 

b. The project must be replicable, that is, able to be adapted 
in settings of various characteristics. 

c. Evaluation strategies must be co.iponents of the program and 
ihave been applied in a continuous process. We assume here that 

there are a variety of kinds of evaluation strategies which might 
I be components of the programs - evaluations of students in the 
programs, evaluations of the projects as a whole, evaluations by 
1 parents, staff, outside consultants, consumers of the services, etc 
Id- The project must have been in existence for a sufficient 
[period of time to begin to evaluate success; project must give 
[every indication that it will continue to operate in 73-74. 
le. Cost data should be available in a per stu'-<int breakdown and 
evidence the program's adaptabilit Ideally, program should have 
cost data readily available in per student v,reakdown categories. 
Howevor, programs should not be screened ou^ if, although the data 
is not -eadily available, it can be easily converted into Ktudont 
I breakdowns. 



Weighted 
Cr i tori a 



I KEY 

o = criterion remains as originally stated, 
r = criterion has been restated, i -.arified, and/or expanded upon, 
e = Criterion has been eliminated for reasons stated, 
la = New Criterion has been added. 

li :-- criterion already included elsewhere in statements. 
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(o) 



(o) 



(e) 
(a) 



General Criteria (Continued) 



Weighted 
Criteria 



f . There must be assurance of the willingness of local project 
personnel to cooperate in furnishing necessary material and in 
having information on their program disseminated nationally. 

g. The comprehensiveness of the program should be evidenced in 

a broad range of program components and services which are designed 
to meet the needs of the students, parents, and community in which 
the program operates. 

(NOTE: for manpower proyraius, couvrehensiveness would be defined 
by the program's ability to prepare trainees to meet the 
needs of children, parents and communities in which they 
will work) . 

h. Eliminate 

new h. The determination of the needs of students, and the deter- 
ndnation of the program goals and components should be ongoing 
processes involving the inputs of staff, parents, consumers, com- 
munity representatives, and' specialists. 

i. Eliminate 

j. Programs should have established reciprocal relationships with 
agencies and organizations in their communities which meaningfully 
help meet the needs of the students being served. 



Early Childhood Education Criteria 

a. Eliminate ~ rules out programs of recent vintage; is not 
necessarily an indicator of exemplariness. 

(i) b. Already included in Gcineral Criterion j. 



KEY 

0 = Criterion remains as originally stated, 
r = criterion has been restated, reclarified, and/or expanded upon, 
e = Criterion has been eliminated for reasons stated, 
a = New Criterion has been added* 

1 = Criterion already included elsewhere in statements. 
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(e) 
(r) 



(e) 



(o) 



(o) 



(i) 
(e) 

(i) 
(r) 

(r 



(a 



Early Childhood Education Criteria (Continued) 



Weighted 
Criteria 



c. The project must include parent and family activities and 
participation as well as services to them. 

d. The comprehensiveness of the program should be evident by its 
mental, physical, social, language, and emotional components. 

We assume the term comprehensiveness refers to the scope of 
curriculum offered in the program, and the scope of services 
offered to the participants as well as to their families where 
relevant. 

e. Already included in General Criterion c. 

f . Eliminate --early childhood programs, by definition, serve 
children within this age range* 

g. Already included in General Criterion new n. 

h. The program must have reasonable plans for continuation at the 
termination of BEH funding. 

i. Each project must have a staff development program which allows 
for and helps develop mobility between staff positions ba*5ed on 
performance and competencies. 

j. The program should offer each child those Oi-^^^rttmities and 
skills necessary to develop as normally and as fully as possible 
leading to full integration of the child ii'ito regular school and 
community life. 



KEY 

0 = Criterion remains as originally stated, 
r = Criterion has been restated, reclarified, and/or expanded upon, 
e = Criterion has been eliminated for reasons stated, 
a = New Criterion has been added. 

1 « Criterion already included elsewhere in stateuionts. 
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(r) 



(e) 

(i) 
(i) 



(r) 



(r) 



Manpower Developtnent Criteria 

a. (and d. combined) The projects must be designed to con- 
ceptualize, implement, and evaluate on a trial basis, programs 
which approach the solution of major training problems such as 
the development of; 

cost-effective training methods 

competency-based instruction 

programs which train teachers as creators of 
educational environments rather than as technicians 
or consumers of educational media 

programs which train teachers for new roles within 
classroOTis (e.g. resource teachers, itinerant teachers 
etc.) 

training programs which are relevant to and able to 
be implemented on the LEA level. 

b. Eliminate — limits the possibilities of training para- 
professionals, special education "generalists'% etc. 

c. Already included in General Criterion c» 

d. See a. {Included in that statement). 



Career Education Criteria 

a. Programs should prepare students to their maximum potential^o_ 
that they are able to integrate into their cc«nmunity with as many 
of the social, vocational and daily living skills as possible. 

b. The job training program and placement services should be 
coordinated with and closely related to the manpower needs of the 
community . 

KEY 

0 = Criterion remains as originally stated. 

r = Criterion has been restated^ recleurified, and/or expanded upon, 
e - Criterion has been eliminated for reasons stated* 
a = New criterion has been added. 

1 = Criterion already included elsewhere in statements. 



Weighted 
Criteria 
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r.r^^r Educat e- r^4f>pria (Continued) 



j Weighted 
criteria 



c (and d. combined) The follow-up and retraining system 
should bo operative so that it contributes meaningfully to the 
evaluation of the training for purposes of developing and modifying 
the program. 

d. (Already included in c. above). 

e. Each project should have counseling components which help 
[meet the individual's total life situation. 

f. There should be an" ongoing-evaluation of student needs and 
progress in order to assess a..d guide the development of the 
program* 



gort/ices Criteria 
,„,] a. E«h project .h.U provide, within itself or within the 

educational pro,r» which i. supplemented b, the project, dixeot 
instructional services to eligible hM^icapped children. 
(1)1 b. ttready included in General Criterion c. 



KEY 

: : criterion has been eliminated for reasons stated. 

a = New criterion has f °* .^i^^^e in statements, 
i = criterion already included elsewhere xn 
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Full Services Criteria (Continued) 



Weighted 
Criteria 



(o) 



(i) 
(o) 

(i) 
(i> 
(a) 



c. Projects be of sufficient size, scope, and quality to assure 
substantial progress toward meeting identified major needs of 
participating children • 

As discussed in our July 17 meeting with BEH, it was felt that 
concrete standards of "sufficient size, scope, arid quality" for Full| 
Servxce programs have not as yet been operationally defined. As 
suggested by Dr. Mueller, we intend to develop general ranges for 
this criterion after reviewing all of the Full Service programs 
selected in the sample of 50. That is, tnese standards can only 
be detined relative to the programs which currently exist. We will 
develop standards of "sufficient size" and "scope" after we know 
the general sizes of the Full Service programs and their scopes of 
operation* 

d. 1) Already included in General Criterion j. 

d. 2) Provision must be made by the program for participation 
of handicapped children fr<Mn non-public schools # 

e. 1) Already included in General Criterion c. 

e. 2) Already included in General Criterion f . 

f . The program should provide each student with those skills 
and opportunities necessary for maximum integration into the 
mainstream of society (e.g., social, educational, vocational skills). 



KEY 

0 - Criterion remains as originally stated. 

r = Criterion has been restated, reclarified, and/or expanded upon, 
e = Criterion has been eliminated for reasons stated, 
a = Nev Criterion has been added. 

1 = Criteri'^n already included elsewhere in statements. 
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7.3 Appendix C ; 
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7.3 A ppendix C; Telephone Survey 

CASE TELEPHONE SURVEY 

CONTACT SHEET 

TYPE OF PROGRAM: ^ 

Name of Prograro; ^ ^ 

Address : — — 



Telephone Number: 
Name of Director: 



Call #1: Date: "^^^^^ 
Outcome : 



Call #2: Date: 

Outcome : 



Call #3: Date: '^i^®- 
Outcome : 



Unacceptable Dates for Site Visit: 

Most Acceptable Dates for Site Visit: 
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CASK TKLBl'ilONn.iiUKVKY 

Program Ncimo:^ 

] Typo: 

Name of Telephone Interviewer: 



1 . Directions for Intervicv;3.ng the Program Director 

Our major objective in conducting this telephone survey is to collect 
enough information to enable us to select twenty (20) Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped programs from the initial sample of fifty (50) v;ho arc .Include.;] 
in the telephone survey. It is most imix)rtant for maintaining smooth rolalio!i*; 
with the field that you follow the procedures outlined belov/: 

Step # 1.' 

By tl)e tine of your phono call, the Director should have received word from Oi: 
and/or the Slate Education Agency of their inclusion in Uie initial saia]>]e of 
fifty (50)' sitcs/ and of a fortlicoming phone call from Abt, However, becjin the 
phone call by introc'ucin'T ^'ours«lf an'^^ the sturdy very briefly, ar. fo]3ov;c;: 

"Hi. Ay name is , , , , ^'^ calling from Abt Associates 

in Cambridge, Massachusetts. We were recently awarded a contract by the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped in the Office of Education to 
Document Exemplary Programs for Education of the Handicapped, and your 
program has been included in an initial sample of fifty (50) programs 
by BEH, as an example of one of the best in it's field, (pause) 

You probably have been notified by BEH that v;e would be calling you and 
should have received our letter describing our survey, (pause) 

I would like to ask you some questions — but I realize that you may bo 
very busy riglit now. Is this a good time or would you liko me to call 
back Jatcr or would you like to call me back collect whenever it ir> 
convenient for you?" 

(If cctll back later ,^ tind out day and time and record on Contact 5;hoet ) . 
If time is convenient proceed with survey as follows: 

•'At the present time we are trying to find our some basic information 
about the fifty (50) programs; specifically, what, if any, exemplary 
or notable elements each program has, so that we will be ibJo to narrow- 
down our sample from fifty (50) to twenty (20) programs. Those twenty 
(20) programs will then be visited by us for about three (3) dayr^ so 
that case studies can be v;ritten about each of them for national 
dissemination. V;e arc selecting the twenty (20) programs by revicv/in^j 
each of the programs' files at the Office of Education in v;ashin<jtcn, 
D. C, as well as tlirough a telephone survey, which is what I v/ould 
like to go through with you now. (pause) 

Do you ha^'C any questions before I begin?" 

Answer them and proceed v;ith interview following page. 
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CASE TELEPHONE SURVEY 



Program Neiine:_ 
Type; 



Name of Telephone Interviower; 



II. ijuestions far All Programs 

1. Could you briefly describe your program's components? 



2. \<hat is the range of handicaps served? 

T ype of Handicap Estimated Percentage of Students in Program 



a) Could you briefly describe your program's objectives? 

b) How are these objectives determined? Who is involved? 

c) Sa^e Jour prcgra^ objectives changed over time? If so, how and why? 



a) What does the program consider to be the major needs of the students 
in your program? 

b) Who determines those needs? , 

c) Have those needs changed over time and, xf so, how did you know? 

d) Was your program modified to meet those changing needs? If so, now^ 
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'\h<i' is '.ho total number of students in your progran? 



a) How long has the program been in operation? 

b) Do you plan to be operative in 73-'74? 

c) \\hai arr- your plant, for carrying on the program at the termination 
of BEH funding? 



Wliat arc the paid positions and volunteer positions in your pro^jram? 
a) Staff positions: Full Time Part Time 



TOTAL 

b) Volunteer positions: Full Time Part Time 



TOTAL 

c) Wlicre do the volunteers come from? 



Can you toll us off-hand, what your staff-student ratio isV 



a) VJhat i.- the* estimated racial or ethnic distribution in your program? 
(If they have percentage distributions, get those figures. If they 
only have numbers of students, get that information an»i wc 
convert it into percentages) • 

Students: Staff: 



b) Are the incomes of you.: students' families distributed across 
economic levels (low, middle and hi<}h) or does youir ptrogram 
primarily serve only one income level? 
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10. What is the sex distribution? 
Question 9) . 



(Same procedure for percentages as in 



students: Males_ 
staff: Males 



Females^ 
Females 



11. What is the age distribution of students in your program? (Same pro- 
cedure for percentages as in Question 9) . 



12. Can you describe what goes on in a typical program day? 



13. What do you feel is especially notable about your program ~ what aspects 
of it would you consider to be exemplary? 



14. a) Do you feel that these exemplary aspects can be replicated by another 
program with similar characteristics to yours? (Explain) 
b) With different characteristics than yours? (Explain) 
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a) Do you have an evaluation design for your program? (Please describe) 

b) Has this design been applied continuously throughout the proqrar.? 
(£f so, when) 

c) :iho evaluates the program? 

d) What kinds of evaluation data have you collected? 

e) Wbuld this be available to us if we were to visit your program? 

f) Have any evaluation findings caused you to make changes in your 
program? 



16. a) Do you have pre- and in-service training programs for staff? Please 
describe how often it is held and what, topics it covers, 
b) Do you have any provision in your program for staff development 

(e.g. mobility between job levels, competency-based career ladders, etc) 
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rr. Wh-it tvpe.-= of linkaqos or contacts with the community does your program 
have? For example: 



■am? 



a) Who refers students to your program? 

b) Where are students placed after they leave tho proqr? 

c) What other agencies and organizations do you have contacts with. 

d) In what ways do these contacts help meet the needs of the students 
served? Please describe. 



18. a) Is there provision in your program for integrating your students 
into normal settings? Describe, 
b) What skills does your program provide to help prepare students 
for daily living in the mainstream of society? 
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; QUESTIONS 19 and 20 SHOULD NOT BE ASKED OF THE MANPOWER PROGRAMS 



L9. Do you iiavc any of the following kinds of parent participation? 

a) parent volunteers in the program; 

b) parent education classes; 

c) parent meetings; 

d) parent-staff conferences; 
c) othci. 



20. 



II you have any oi the above kinds of participation, please describe 
how* many parents are involved, how often, in wha^- kinds -^f actxvifes. 



21 Do -ou -oe<- recoras on the students in t!;e program. ? (Doscrlbc ti.c 
kinds of information included in them and the frequency with which 
they are recorded) . 
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22. vmo responsible for planning the program? 



23. a) Have other programs modeled themselves after your program in its 
entirety or have certain components been replicated by any other 
I ograms? (If yes, what program and which components were replicated) 
b) (If yes, what role did you and your staff play in facilitating this 
replication?) 



24. a) What is your per student cost? (If not sure, ask 24b): 

b) Could this information be made available at a later tine? 



25. Do you utilize a sliding scale for tuition or do low income families 
pay less than middle income families in your program? 



26. a) Does your program publish reports or other materials? (Please describe) 

b) Have articles 6r feature stories ever been published about your program? 

c) Could these materials be made available to us now (by mail) or at. 
the tine of our visit if your program were selected? 
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CASE TELEPHONE SURVEY 

Program Name: 

Type ; 



Name of Telephone interviewer: 



EARLY CHILDHOOD CRITER IA 

KC 1. Do you have any typo of cooperation arrangement with the followlnq? 
Please describe. 

a. Tlic State Department of Education 

b. An Institution of Higher Education 

c. A private agency 

d. Tho I^ubLtc School System 
fj. Othci: 

#- 

KC 2a. Hoes your "program account for the mental, physical, social, language 
and emotional needs of the students served? If ^q, how? 



b. Are <iny services offoi:od by the program to meet the students' cental, 

physical, social, language and emotional needs? to meet the family needs? 
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EC 3. 



Could you describe your method of evaluating: 
a. the progress of the students 



b. the success of each program component (please list components) 



EC:4a. Do you employ staff with the following educational backgrounds? 

Number .of _Staf f 

1 j special educatioh 

2) child development 

3) early childhopd education 

Total Staff : 

lb. Dp you employ consultamts who have bac^^ in special education/ 

child: development , and?or early chiidhbbd education? 



EG 5a. Do you have any local funding? 
b* If so, by what sources? 



c* Is 10% or more of your program funded by local sources? 
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CASE TELEPHONE SURVEY 

Program Name: . _ 

Type 



Name of Telephone Interviewer: 



CAREER EDUCATION CRITERIA 

CE 1:. a. Wliat are your criteria for graduating students from the program? 



b. Docs your program concentrate on vocation skills or does it of far- 
training in social and daily living skills ar, wo 11? ncscriho. 



c. What kinds of jobs are students prepareid for? pescribe the 
necessary sk^ills for each. 



CE 2. a. Do you have a placement service as a component of your proqrcim? 



b. \ihat type of coordination exists between the placement service 
and the employers in the community? 
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c. How do you find out what the community employment needs are so that 
students can be placed? 



d. Which of your staff are involved in the placement of students? 
Describe their roles. 



iGE 3. a* pp^ypu hav3 a f q^l^^^p^isysl^mi f pflaoediJ^h jobs? 



b. (If so) which of your staff are inyplyed in ':he follow-up prqcess^^^ 



c. Could you describe when and how the follow-^up system, operates? 



d. Have the jcesults of your foilow-up system caused you to make any 
modifications in your program? If so, describe. 



e» Are there records about this system that could be made available to us? 



CE 4. a. Do you have occasion to provide re-training for graduates? 



b. (If yes) how do you find out that re-training is necessary? 



c. In how many instances has it been necessary to retrain a graduate? 



d . For what reasons? 



=GEt 5v a. Does yc>ur =pr^^^ coy-"§®i^i09. Describe < 



b. How many students in; the program; receive cbunselincj? 



c. How of ten? 



6. .1. Do you us*^ any di^ignostic instruments for predicting student 
potential? 



b. How are the results of the tests used and by whom? 
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CASE TELEPHONE SURVEY 
Program Naine: ^ 



Type:_ 



Naune of Telephone Jnterviewer : 



MANPOWER CRITERIA 



M !• Do you feel that any aspects of your program are innovative approaches 
to the solution of major training iproblems? (Please describe both 
training problems and associate^ 



;M! 2 ' 3j5 ^ypur fpr^ram-cqncei^edl oh special 

educatioS^^at t^ ^If yes> ^pliea^e 

describe the type specl^^ traihied^and^ a what level . ) 



M 3. Is your program designed to prepare educators of handicapped children 
in ways that are basically new or which are major modification of 
existing training programs? (please describe) 



ERIC 
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CASE TELEPHONE SURVEY 



Progrcun Name:^ 
Type i ■ 



Name of Telephone interviewer: 



FULL SERVICES CRITERIA 

FS 1. (If not already or fully answered, in questions 1 and 2). Could you 
describe the direct instructional services provided to the stvdents 
in your program? 



FS 2^ 



Are the major c^^^^ your p^rb^^^^^^ of ineasufaiblo 

and f^^ect^ cfi^gc^ (Pl(gase ^e|cr xbe jby^ sSge ex^le^ bfe 

Kiajgr objects 



FS 3. a. Could you list what your project identifies aj^ the major needs of 
its participating students? 



be Please describe how your major components meet those needs. 
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FS 4. Has your project been planned in coordination with any of the 

following agencies and programs? Please describe how they were 
involved • 



a. local programs and agencies 



b. state programs and agencies 



c. other Federar prcgr^s and agencies 



1?^ 5. Jbde^/Ydur ^^^ handicapped 
chii&^h^^^^ Pl^asf describe. 
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CASr: TKLEPllONK SUKVI^Y 

Program Name:^ 

'Vypo ; 



Name of Tolophono T.nt orv Iow^m : 



Directions for Completing the Interview 

When you have finished asking all of the written questions, ask the 
Director if there is anything about the program that we should know about but 
have not touched on in any of the questions. If so, please write that infor- 
mation below: 



Directors additional co^ents: 



How wduld= you feel about having an Abt staff member spend approximately. 
2-3 days at your center observing the program and interviewing you and 
some of your staff for the purpose of the BEH case studies which will b_e 
disseminated nationally? 



X3. (If no objections) We are hoping to make the selection of twenty (20) 

programs by _ and to then visit each of the centers m 

Are there any particular dates which would be un- 
acceptable for a staff member to visit the program during this time? 
Are there any days which are more acceptable than others? 
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X4. If we do get to visit your program, are there any persons, outsid ^ of 
your program staff (such as principals of schools, community agencies, 
parent boards) that it would be helpful to talk to in order to learn 
about your program? 



Thank her/him for spending time in the interview and say that we will be 
getting, back in touch with them in the near future. Make it clear that if they 
have any questions to feel free to ca3;I you at the M>t office number. Please 
be sure to complete the Rating Scales on the next page before making your next 

ca43:^ 
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CASE TLLEPHONi-: SURVKV 

Program Name: 

Type: 

Nuinc of Telephone Inter vlev;ors? 



RATING SCALES 

^* gxom plary Scale 

1. Program seems to have exemplary 
element (s) v:hich can be easily 
replicated 

2. Progrcun seems to i:ave exemplary 
elcmcnt(s) vhich are not 
rcplicable in any other programs 

3. Program seems to have interesting 
though not necessarily exemplary 
element (s) v;hich are replicable 

4. Program does not seem to have 
' interesting or exemplary 

element (s) worthy of study 



B. Part-icipation Scale 

1. Program seems very eager to participate in study 

2. Program seems v/illing to participate in study 

3. Program seems willing, but has some reservations* about participating 
(Explain) 

4. Program seems negative about study 
(Explain) 
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7.4 A ppendix D ; 
Programs' Percentage Score According to Program Category 
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7.4 A ppendix D: Programs' Percentage Scores A ccording to Program Category 



Manpo^ 



)wer 



1 Mark Twain Teacher Internship Program, Rockville, Maryland 
1. Clinical Teacher Model Project, Tallahassee, Florida 
2, 



Diversified Occupations Professionals Development Program, 
Burlington, Vermont 



3. Utah State University 

4. Boston College 

5. Southern Illinois University 
5. University of North Carolina 
5. Northwestern University 

6v, University of Kansas 



100% 
100% 

95.23019% 

76.1905% 

71.4286% 

57.1429% 

57.1429% 

57.1429% 

42.8571% 



Early Childhood 

1. UNISTWS Project, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
i. Rutland Center, Athens, Georgia 

2v Preschool and Early Education Project, Stark vi lie, 

Mississippi 
3. Portage Project, Portage, Wisconsin 

3. P.E.E.C.H. Project, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois^--' 

4. Georgetown Diagnostic Nursery, Washington, D.C. 

5. Magnolia Preschool Program, Magnolia, Arkansas 

5. Model Preschool Program, Seattle, Washrngton 

6. Oiapel Hill Outreach Training Program, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 

7. Meyer Institute, Nebraska 

8. NYU Rehabilitation Center 



100% 
100% 

97.4359% 
96.1538% 
96.1538% 
93.5897% 
92.3077% 
92.3077% 

89.7436% 
85.8974% 
67.9487% 



Full Services 

1. Hearing Impaired, Duluth,. Michigan 

2. Snake River, Idaho 

2. Multi-Media Resource Center, Towson, Maryland 

3. Mott Children's Health Center, Michigan 

4. Walworth Center. Special School, Wisconsin 



80.000% 

76.6667% 

76.6667% 

75.000% 

58.333% 
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Porr-r^nta qes (c ontinued) 

Full Services (con'd) 

5. Fairview Hospital TC, Oregon 

6. Maryland School for Blind 

6. Winnebago State Hospital, Wisconsin 

7. Michigain School for Blind 

8. Resource and Development Center, Gulfport, Mississippi 

9. Wisconsin School for Deaf 



48.333% 

43.333% 

43.333% 

41.6667% 

36.6667% 

28.333% 



Career Education 

I. . Gareer Develo^ent Center, Syosse^ New York 

2. yocatiohal Village,. Portland, Oregon 

3. fedinical Vocational Program for Dea^^ St. Paul, 
iSLnnesota 

4. ^Project Worker, Furierton, California 

5. Project SERVE, St. Paul, Mirme^ota 

6. MdDile unit' for Vo^calfional Eyal^^^^^ Towson, Maryland 

7. Itawainba Junior College, Mississippi 

8. ^Sicklerville, N.J., Vocational Program 

9. vAclains Township, Michigan 

10. :W_ork Incentive Program, Laconia, N.H. 

II. Work Evaluation Center, Florida 
12. Project REACH, Caldwell, Idaho 



93.1% 
88.889% 

81 .9% 

77.7778% 

75 .000% 

75.G00% 

73.6111% 

73.6111% 

51.3889% 

47.222% 

36. m% 
30.556% 
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7^5 Appendix E : 

Case Study TField Guide 



£RLC 
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7.5 Appendix E: Case Study Interview Guide 



CASE INTERVIEW GUXDE 



PART II PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Goals; 

• who developed the goals and objectives for the program? 

• how were they decided upon? 

• what procedures were used to develop them? 

• have t±ey iDeen change^^^ the inception of the program r- if so, 
who initiated ::t^ changesrandM^^ 

• how central- are the/ Witten-gMl to the everyday 
opef atipn of the program? t6 the evaluation of the progrin? 

• dp you anticipate any goal changes in the future? 



History 

• how did the program get started? 

• who were the original actors involved? 

• what types of difficulties did you encounter in getting the /program 
off the ground? 

• what were the major events that helped shape the history of your 
prograwi? 

i what suggisstions could you make to otJier progracits just getting 

started ~e.q. short-cuts you learned^ more efficient and effective 
means of operation^ etc. 



Program Organization 

a) Sponsorship 

• who are you funded by? 

• how did you secure funding? 

• what types of support (a^ninistrative, services, consultation) 
do you receive from your sponsor (s) in addition to financial 
support? 

• what are your reporting procedures to your sponsor? What other 
ways must you account to your sponsor? 



b) Administrative organization 

• do you have an administrative organization chart? (If so> get 
a copy* If not, please draw one up in conjunction with inter- 
viewee which we can use in the case study.) 

• has this particular organizational arrangement always been 
in effect or have there been changes over time? 

• if so, what were these changes? 

• what needs were these changes designed to meet? 

• do you feel that this orgaSizatio-nal arrangement is the most 
effective for your tj^e of Program, or is there another set-up 

m do you have any suggestions for other programs just starting 
up regarding administrative organization and relationships? 

• which administrative relationships do you consider most essential 
to your program- pper^ 

• cinv adrninistrdtivc clianrcc antic ipatca in tho 5ut'irc? 



c) Policy-making re] 

• wliat have been some of the n^ajor policy decisions in your 
program? 

• how are major policy decisions determined? 

• who is involved in tJiis proc^^ 

• is this a formal or; fairly informal procedure? 

• do staff , parents, cpmmimity members play any role in dever 
loping policy? 

• how do staff , parents, cwnmunity members find out about iiajor 
policy decisions made? 

• do^yoii^have ^ advisory council or board? what role does it 
play in developing policies? 




PART III PEOPLE IN THE PROGRAM 



A. Students 

a) demographic characteristics (should already know from the 
telephone survey — however, it is a good idea to double 
check) 



what are the ages of the students served ia the progrcim? 



• how many students does the program serve? 



wK t types of handicaps do the students have? how are 
they classified? 

what ij^rcentag? chi^^ come from low, middle and 
high income fa^^ 

whSt ethhic/raci grdups .^re r^^^^ and in WHat- 



hayc the characteristics o^ stuaelnts ai:^^^ t^* the -rocrani 
changed over time pr iSre any changes antic ipa 



b) selection criteria and methods of recruitment 

• how are the students recruited for or referred to the 
program (e.g. local pediatricians refer, schools refer, 
parent ccprdiha|pr c&vagses ne^^^ etc . ) 

m- what are the selection criteria used for determining 
whether children are admitted into the program? -r 
e.g. most severely handicapped; first come - first 
served; welfare casesy etc • 

• what is the procedure for a^^^ 

sees her/him and what tests, interviews, etc. do 
student and parent go through before being admitted? 

• how many students do you have to turn away each year? 
UEprbximately for what reason) ? 

' • do you have a waiting list, if so, how many families 
are on it? 

• any vhangoc in nelcction and recruitment proccsouc 
anticipated? 



c) placement 

• where are students placed upon completion of the program 
(in what kinds of settings ~ schools, jobs, etc.) 

• which staff and/or agencies are involved in this procedure? 

• are students followed up after leaving the program? how? 
who is= involved? 

• any information on student's average length of stay in the 
program? 

• any information on student "dropouts" from program — reasons 
for leaving the program 



B. Staff 



a) job descri ptibns and; positions 

•V hbw^ many st^f dq^^ ' 
i whkt^^aff^^pqSi^^ 

• ^uW^^ypu^mM^.t^ salart^s?^ 
jfc ?hcw :mfi^ o^ 

JpaiSliiof ^^SixegQy^ consu ltan t^ 
^^pro^ itmivergl^fe^ 

E|gc|i|igfcp§^ deScriptip^^ p 

tho SGfyifpG thGv ^pviSg ti* nr^ 

• 16 -Jyji_ Itavc n brief i^^^ pf the ^oh rbnponcihrldties-b 
each of the staffs neit^rs? (if not , ^brief ly go over each= 
staff 's jpb role) 



bj role of- volunteers: 

t- 

• do you utilize volunteers in the piograro? 

^ J, 

• if so, what do they do? 

• for the ^robst part , wh^^ from? 
(e.g., Junior League-' parent s , cornmunity people, 
senior citizens, etc.) 

• how are they recruited? 

• do you consider them a-vital part of the program? 
in what ways? 

• what training do you provide fpr^ them? 

• have, any volunteers ever fecome staff? 



c) staff organization chart 

• do you have a staff organization chart (if yes, get a 
copy and bring home — if no, make one out with the 
interviewee and bring it back) 



d) recruitment and selection, of staf f 

• is someone in char^ pf Recruitment of staff? 

i- hbW-are-3t^M ^ec^ 

how are staff what:proc^^^ yse 

and what cri^^^ for .hiring sta^^^ 

• vrtiat is the sta^f turnov^^ ^-years?^ 

-M-^ ^av^ ybu ^3ienu 

beeh a±)ie to recruit or wpuldr you types 
of persons? ' 

t any changca =anticipate^^^ and kindc of ctaff 

to be recruited^ and: selc^^ 

e) pre and^ in^se^yic^^ training 

• do^ you have a ipre-^senri^^ trainingr program? 
f what staff are inciuded: in th^^^ 

-i how long does it take ;pla_ce and when? 

• what type of traihing was last year? 
f who decides what types^^ of training are to be given? 

• who trains? 



• do you have ah in-service training .progran? 

• how often is it held and which staff are involved? 

• who decides what traihing is to b^^ given? 

• what topics do you plan to cover this year? 

• who does the training? 

• have the training needs of your staff changed over time? 
How? 
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Parents 

a) demographic characteristics 

• do you have information on how many tw^parent families 
vs. how many one-parent families your students come from? 

• what types of jobs do the majority of parents hold 

• dp many of the mothers work? 

b) parent involvement activities 
are parents involved in the ongoing program operation and 

' develol^^n^ if so> how? 
for example, are parents or other family members involved 
in tiie fSlib^ iictivit^s ^and;^h6w? 

cla^Mo5<|^teac^ - 
pare^^^ classed 

'P?9??^ eyalua tibn 

oth^f? ' - o 

how !nany parents are actively involved m the program? 

how p|t(|n? 

how central do you see the role of parents in the operatic 
of your program? 



c ) services of f ered^ to parents 

• what tyjpes of services are offered to parents? e .g . 
parent educatij^^^ therapy or ccinmunication 

V ??o^PS/ social work services, counseling, etc. 

• what types of feedback do you provide to parents, re: 
student and program progress? e individual meetings 
with parents, PTA, report ceirds, etc, newslettier 
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D« Coonuni^ 

a) ccnmunity linkages and involvement 

• what agenciiis and conniunit^ groups do you have cooperative 
reiatipMhips with? Please describe. 

• iii each case,- what them? Do they 
provide to you? 

• are cciimxiity representatives involved in pplicy-makxng? 
evaluation^^^^^ 

are cqiBUiiit^^^^ involved in coiSultationi 

€6 y<^ :prp^ 

• other f unctioiwT tihey serve? 

• have tJief^^ tige iii your rela^^ 
with ^^e ccsfiuni PlMse dcsicriJb^^ 

• lw*rijes>xj^ 

i^Oi^sesyc^^^ n§t 
^efit^l?#-ia^*^^ ^ 
Ifin^tii^^r p^^ ^1^^ expSSiiu 

^^lit^r^ least 

benj^ic^ial^^^^^ _ . 

hw is in£p»W|t^^^ 

c:am»Lihity ~ how visible is tiSe prpgram in the coTOunil^^^ 
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PART IV: PROGRAM OPERATIONS 



• what are the major components (or services or phases) of your 
program operation? (curriculum, health sevices, parent education, 
counsellinq, etc. evaluation, job training and community placement) 

• briefly describe each component 

• are. there any components or services you are presently not providing 
that yoii wish to develop? 

c what have been the obstacles in providing these services? 

• c.re there plans for providing these services in the future? How? 




PART V : PROGRAM EVALUATION 



a) evaluation objectives — dimensions of the program evaluated 

• which aspects of the program do you evaJuato and how 

often? e.g. which components, curriculum, staff training, 
etc. 



b) who evaluates and how often 

which stall member, (or parents, students, etc.) are in- 
volved in program and student evaluations 

# how often does evaluation- take place? 



c) data gathering and forms 

• how is the data gathered 

• what form is it in presently (report, paper, raw form) 

• do you koop records or formal evaluations on each aspect 
of tho program you evaluate for canparativo purposes 
over the year? 



d) uses of evaluation data 

• how is the data used? (e.g. for modification of program, 
for staff training, for reporting requirements to OE) 

• has evaluation data ever caused you to make changes in 
your on-going program? Please describe. 



e) capsule summary of evaluatioi) findings 

(Collect f.rom program any written information they may have 
on' the results of their program evaluation. Go over this 
data with the evaluator if it is not understandable or if 
it needs further summarizing for case study purposes. If 
they don't have a write-up of their evaluation results, go 
over the general evaluation findings during the interview 
which can then be summarized for the case study.) 



'ART VI; PROGRAM COSTS 



3) funding sources and plans for continuation of funding 

• how did you (for programs who already have local funding) 
or how will you (for programs still being supported by 
OE) go about obtaining financial support for the program? 

• do you have any comments related to the difficulty/ease 
of obtaining funds for your type of prograr.? 



b) tuition- fees 

• do any of your students pay tuition or fees to come to the 
program? (if no, skip to next question) 

• if yes, how much? 

• is tuition based on a sliding fee scale according to the 
ability to pay? 



c) budget information 

• could we have a copy of your most recent budget? 

• have you calculated the per pupil cost of your program? 

(if yes, ask for it, and ask how it was computed. Also ask i. 
the per pupil data includes a value for in-kind resources./ 
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PART VII: f lANS FOR THE FUTURE 



a) anticipated changes 

• do you anticipate making any changes in the program in the 
near future — distant future? Please describe. 

• how will these .changes improve the program? Which aspects 
of the program will be effected? 

• do you have plans for replicating your program or components 
of it at other sites? 

. (if ye.O which staff members will be involved in the repl ic.tion. 
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DnPT VTTT; NOTABLE FEATURES OF THE PROGRAM 



description of notable features 

• in your opinion, what aspects of your program are most 
notable, most vjorthy of study in our case study? 

• what aspects of your program have other programs been 
most interested in learning about? 

• which staff, students, parents, community members are 
involved in these features? 



b. process and steps involved 

• how were these features developed in the program? 

• who were the key persons involved in their development? 

• what^ were some of the obstacles and problems involved 
in the development of these features? 

• what are your future plans regarding, these features? 



replicability of feat\ires 

• have tKesr features been replicated by other programs to 
your knowledge? where? how? 

• could these features be replicated by other programs? 
why or why not? 

• to what degree are these features dependent on specific 
kinds of personnel, specific kinds of personnel competencies 
the uniqueness of the facilities, other unique program 
characteristics? 

• do these features depend on resources which are not 
accounted for in the budget? (free space, free consulta- 
tion services, donated equipment, etc.) 

• what about staff — to what degree do your staff make the 
uniqueness of your prograr?., such that it couldn't be repii- 
cated in another site without your staff? 

• what about facilities ~ are they so unique that they are 
difficulte to replicate? 
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A. staff's recommendations to other programs 

• if othor programs have ropiicaLod or were to replicate 
those features, what were or would be your recommuiulacioiiiJ 
to them regarding startup, operations, staffing, etc.? 

• which approaches would you recommend to them? 

• what strategies would you sugggest they avoid? 

• what would you do differently the second time around 
re: these features? « 

• what problems did you encounter which other programs 
might run into? 

• how did you solve or attempt to solve these problems? 
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